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Ipposite: Cocks Fighting, sculpture in tin alloy by Roberto Gonzalez 
voyri of Guatemala, From Merle Armitage Collection in California 


Latin America is already receiving the benefits of the 
OAS Technical Assistance Program. During the year 
1951, the Coordinating Committee on Technical Assist- 
ance at the Pan American Union launched five projects, 
all vitally important to the solution of tremendous prob- 
lems affecting underdeveloped areas of the Hemisphere. 

The Pan American Aftosa Center was established at 
Sao Bento, Brazil, to study the best means for eradieat- 
ing the costly hoof-and-mouth disease. The center will 
be able to provide rapid diagnosis and to advise on the 
best methods of containing outbreaks of this cattle pesti- 
lence in any region, besides giving effective leadership 
in the fight against it. It will study new techniques to 
produce better vaccine and will train personnel to serve 
in the affected regions. 

A teeynical agricultural course, to train extension 
workers who can help improve farming methods and 
rural living conditions, will begin early next year under 
the auspices of the Inter-American Institute of Agricul- 
tural Sciences. More than three hundred agriculturalists 
will attend the intensive classes and practical demonstra- 
tions, and return to spread the new methods in their 
own countries. 

Twenty-one nurses and nursing school directors, super- 
visors, or teachers from eight Central American and 
Caribbean countries attended a course conducted by 
well-known experts at the Workshop on the Teaching 
of Communicable Disease Nursing, held in Guatemala 
last summer. Similar seminars, organized by the Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau, will take place in other re- 
gions as the program advances. ; 

At the Training Center for Directors of the Coopera- 
tive Movement, which will be held at the University of 
Puerto Rico, experts from fifteen countries, studying on 
fellowships, will receive technical instruction on methods 
of expanding agricultural, savings, and building coopera- 
tives. Similar courses will be given later in other areas. 

To help the American countries solve the vast housing 
problem, which most of them have in common, the Hous- 
ing Research and Training Center has been established 
at Bogota in Colombia, a country that offers a range of 
geographic and climatic conditions appropriate for a 
wide field of experimentation. In addition to providing 
a complete information service on the best construction 
methods for low-cost housing, it will do research on the 
use of available materials and techniques that can readily 
be applied in Latin America, and will offer advanced 
courses in housing techniques to fellowship students 
from participating countries. 

The Pan American Union, which is sponsoring this 
project, named Leonard James Currie of Lexington, Mas- 
sachusetts, as director of the center, and he recently took 
up his duties there. Mr. Currie brings to this task a great 
deal of experience accumulated in work and research in 
Panama, Nicaragua, Honduras, and Guatemala, which fits 
him for wise leadership of the center. So far, sixteen 
countries have announced that they will take part. 
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. to be there anyhow—he represented the of the Caribbean” is a Massachusetts Yankee, educated formally 
; Union at the International Congress of at Harvard and informally in extensive travel through Europe. 
| Art Critics, which met in Amsterdam in For some years he taught Romance languages at Annapolis, before 
‘, July. and the office of the U.S. High Com- joining the Foreign Service in 1946. His first post was as cultural 
missioner in Germany invited him to make officer in Managua; he has also been stationed in Bogota and 
a lecture tour of eight American-zone cities Caracas. Through his address on Rubén Dario at the Poetry 
so he simply extended his stay to allow League exhibition about which he writes, he virtually introduced 

trips to the countries he discusses in “Europe on the Easel.” the great Nicaraguan poet to Jamaica. 


CONTRIBUTORS Volume One of his Guia de las Colecciones Public as de Arte en 
los Estados Unidos, an illustrated guide to help visiting Latin 
Americans find the best U.S. art collections, has just been pub- 
lished by the Pan American Union, The European journey re- 
life often for Anca. Rusio during his — sulted not only in this article, but also in a Venetian bride for 
at the Archivo General de Indias in Se- ’ 
ville, for in “Silver Bars and Buccaneers,” 
he sounds as if he had been there in the 
days of Drake and Morgan. At the Archive, 
he worked with his father, Luis Rubio 
Moreno, its assistant director, Born in 


the author. 


As a nature lover and an enthusiastic 
traveler, AMERICAS assistant editor Mary 
G. Reyvoups has a vested interest in see- 
Cordoba, Spain, at the turn of the century ing that the Hemisphere’s natural wonders 
} \ \ and educated in Seville, Dr. Rubio has are “Reserved for the People.” A Wellesley 
| FY been teaching history and geography for graduate hailing from Massachusetts, she 
thirty years, in secondary schools and in = came to Washington for a job with the 
Hispanic Foundation at the Library of 
Congress, but after a year there moved 
over to the Pan American Union. She has 
worked on the Union's special publications 
and on the Bulletin, and is a charter mem- 


the universities of Bareelona and Panama. He is now a professor 
at the latter institution, for which he planned the geography cur- 
riculum. Professor Rubio has represented his adopted country at 
several international technical meetings and, in various capacities, 
served it in selying problems ranging from immigration and the 


census to the route followed by Balboa in the voyage on which ber of the Amenteas staff. Trips to Cuba, Panama, Mexico, and 
he discovered the Pacitie Ocean. Many of his countless published Colombia (where she served as translator at the Ninth Inter- 
works deal with Spanish American colonial history, and he has in American Conference). and a recent tour of the Western United 
preparation a geography of Panama. States have given her a good idea both of existing national parks 


and of possibilities for more. 


In a way, Evizasern Seance Lame’s ac- 
quaintance with the beauty of goods “Hand- 
made in Guatemala” is a by-product of 
her husband's profession. His work as a 
tropical forester has made Latin America 
a second home to the Lambs for nearly 
ten years. A graduate of the University of 
Kansas, with degrees of bachelor of arts 


; and bachelor of music, Mrs. Lamb has 
‘ written for a number of magazines, chiefly 

'y about music. After her return from = the 

re _w# | Central American sojourn that led to her 


To paulistas like Bexepicta Quirino Dos 
Santos, the story of the unreconstructed 
rebels who founded “Dixieland, Brazil” is 
not so curious as it may seem to U.S. 
readers, for with the decline of their 
colonies many drifted into Sao Paulo. Miss 
Santos is no stranger to the Southland 
herself—among her activities since she ar- 
rived in the United States about five years 
ago was a year of study at the University 
of North Carolina. Before that she attended 


~ 


article, she spent only a few months in the States; she and her 
daughter Carolyn have just arrived in Panama City, the family’s - 
"eealg I worked at the U.S. Consulate there, then lived and worked for 

! a while in New York. Finally she fetched up in Washington—to 


be exact, in the office of Americas, where she is an assistant editor. 


As far as José Gomez Sicre is concerned, 
the best way to spend the summer is rov- 
ing around Europe, visiting museums and In a little over a year on the job, Jacos Canter, U.S. cultural 
absorbing the local atmosphere. This year officer at the Embassy in Havana, has become a familiar and 
e the Cuban-born PAU visual-arts chief had much-admired figure on the Cuban scene. The author of “Poetry 


The Organization of American States is made up of 21 American nations—Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras; Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the 
United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. Dr. Alberto Lleras Camargo of Colombia is Secretary General; Dr. William Manger of the 
United States is Assistant Secretary General. 

The work of the Organization of American States is carried out by the Inter-American Conference, which meets every five years 
in a different American capital; the Meetings of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, which can be called by any State to study 
problems of a political nature, or when the peace and security of the continent are affected by a situation to which the Rio Treaty 
of Reciprocal Assistance is applicable; and the Specialized Conferences on technical aspects of cooperation. The permanent body 
representing the governments of the hemisphere is the Council of the Organization of American States, which meets in Washington 
at the Pan American Union building. This Council, composed of a representative from each of the 21 American States, has three 
the Inter-American Economic and Social Council, the Inter-American Council of Jurists, and the Inter-American 


technical organs 


Cultural Council. 
The Pan American Union not only acts as General Secretariat of the Organization, but also carries out many projects of 


international cooperation in the juridical, economic, social, and cultural fields within the spheres of the respective Councils. The 
General Secretariat helps in preparations for the Inter-American Conferences, acts as custodian of their documents and archives, serves 
as depository of instruments of ratification of inter-American agreements, and reports to the Council on the activities of the Organiza- 
tion. Besides Americas, a monthly magazine on inter-American affairs, the Pan American Union also publishes the Annals of the 
Organization of American States, an official quarterly which records the documents of the Inter-American Conferences, the Meetings of 


Consultation, Council, and the other agencies of the Organization. 
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Variposa Grove of Big Trees in Yosemite National Park, California 


THE SILENT WHITE sLoprEs of Alaska’s Mt. Mckinley, 
the rocky pinnacle of Brazil's Dedo de Deus, and the 
glacier-fed waters of Argeptina’s Lake Nahuel Huapi 
have something in common besides dazzling natural 
beauty: all are secure behind the boundary lines of 
national parks. 

The idea of wrapping official protection around regions 
outstanding for their scenery, flora, or fauna so that they 
can always be enjoyed by all the people is relatively new. 
In fact, its whole history has taken place within the 
lifetime of living men. The first act to earmark unique 
works of nature for “public use, resort. and recreation” 
was signed by Abraham Lincoln in 1864. Under it, the 
federal government granted Yosemite Valley and the 
Mariposa Grove of Big Trees to the state of California. 
Forty-two years later California gave them back for 
inclusion in Yosemite National Park, which had been 
established in 1890. 

But the distinction of being the first corner of the 
world set apart specifically as a national park belongs 
to Yellowstone. In 1870 a government-sponsored group 
known as the Washburn Expedition was sent to what 


was 


The story 
of our national parks 


Mary G. Reynolds 


is now northwestern Wyoming to verify reports about the 
natural wonders of that section of the West. The wonders 
were there all right: geysers by the hundreds, hot springs, 
a mountain of black glass, the thundering waterfalls of 
Yellowstone River Canyon. One night, as members of 
the expedition sat around a campfire talking over the 
future of the area, a man named Cornelius Hedges said 
he thought they should urge the government to hold on 
to it and turn it into a park. Yellowstone was created 
two years later and the proposal eventually reverberated 
throughout the Hemisphere, but by some quirk of history 
few have ever heard Cornelius Hedges’ name. 

Another hero in the annals of Western Hemisphere 
parks was Argentina’s Francisco P. Moreno. A naturalist 
who explored the fabulously lovely and little-known lake 
region in his country’s South, he was the first to visualize 
its recreational possibilities. On November 6, 1903, he 
presented the nation with thirty-five square miles, which 
in 1922 became the heart of Nahuel Huapi National 
Park. Argentina now ‘has five other national parks in 
this district: Lanin, Los Alerces, Perito Moreno, Los 
Glaciares. and Laguna Blanca. All are world famous for 
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their skyseraping mountains and deep, blue. fish-laden 
lakes. 

The sands of time have been kinder to Moreno than to 
Hedges. In 1944 his remains were transferred to Centinela 
Island in the middle of octopus-shaped Lake Nahuel 
Huapi, and steamers always fire a salute as they pass 
this spot. November 6 is celebrated every year as National 
Park Day in his honor, while Perito Moreno Park and 
a school in San Carlos de Bariloche bear his name. 
Visitors to this lakeside town are always shown the 
ancient cypress to which he was bound by Indian captors 
in 1880 and are told of his dramatic escape by raft. 


Strict Argentine laws guard the parks’ traful and Two of the 155,000,000 owners of U.S. national parks enjoy 
araucaria pines, larches, guanacos, black-necked swans, their property 


pumas, deer-like huemuls, condors, and ostriches. For 
the convenience of visitors, the government has been 
building roads and lodgings like the luxurious Hotel 
Llao-Llao on Lake Nahuel Huapi, which accommodates 
four hundred guests. 
Mexico’s father of national parks was Miguel de 
Quevedo, who saw that such reserves would not only help 
save the country’s superb landscapes and_ interesting 
wildlife, but could conserve its ever scant water supply. 
’ Altogether, the nation now has forty-three national parks, 
the best known being Ixta-Popo, with ponderous, snow- 
capped Ixtaccihuatl and Popocatépetl. In selecting park 
sites, preference has wisely been given to high mountain 
‘ areas that need to be kept under forests. 

In their joint efforts to protect nature the Americas 
are pointing the way for the rest of the world. In May 
1942 a Convention on Nature Protection and Wild Life 
Preservation in the Western Hemisphere came into force. 
Countries ratifying it agree to establish national parks. 
reserves, and monuments that come up to specifically 
defined standards; to protect rigidly the flora, fauna, and 


Party of horseback riders takes in some thrilling scenery at 
Cleveland Creek in Glacier National Park: 


scenery contained in them: to make special provision for 
endangered spec ies outside the parks: and to cooperate 
with one another on scientific studies to further this 
agreement's objectives. All the American republics except 


) Honduras, Panama, Paraguay, and Uruguay have signed 
i it: so far. in addition to these four, Bolivia. Brazil, Chile. 


Colombia, Costa Rica, and Cuba have not ratified, but 
it is hoped they soon will. 

In 1943 the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs made a grant of forty-five thousand dollars to the 
Pan American Union to help carry out the Convention. 
\ Conservation Section was set up under William Vogt. 
author of the best-seller Road to Survival, and research 
programs were undertaken in Mexico, Guatemala, Chile, 
Costa Rica, El Salvador, and Venezuela. For the Mexican 
Ministry of Education Mr. Vogt wrote a booklet called 
El Hombre y la Tierra (Man and the Land), which has 
since been revised and adapted by conservationists in 
El Salvador, Venezuela. and Brazil. 

Together with the U.S. State Department. the Section 
organized the Inter-American Conference on Conservation 
* of Renewable Natural Resources held in Denver in 1948, 
and was given the job of following up its reports and 
recommendations. Since 1946 it has been putting out 
Spanish and English editions of Conservation in the 


4 Ski lift in Yosemite. Some people feel that 
organized skiing is not in harmony with 
parks’ primeval atmosphere 
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Americas, a quarterly designed to kedp technicians 
throughout the Hemisphere abreast of the latest develop- 
ments, 

Behind the dreary-looking laws and decrees that have 
created the national parks of the Americas there is a 
dramatic story of mammals, birds. trees, wildflowers. and 
prehistoric relics saved from ruin at the eleventh hour. 

Axes and saws were slashing at an appalling rate 
through the sixty-five-foot waistlines of California's 
sequoias when the hypothetical fences of Sequoia Na- 
tional Park encircled them in 1890. Because of the park 
these giant trees, which were standing when the Egyptian 
pyramids were new, will have a chance to live out their 
seemingly endless natural lives. 

Thickly settled Uruguay was fast losing sight of its 
native flora and fauna when, in the early 1940's, two 
national parks were marked out in the northeastern 
corner of the country around the restored colonial for- 
tresses of Santa Teresa and San Miguel. With hunting 
and lumbering prohibited inside their boundaries, native 
ceibo trees, orchids, coypus, wild pigs, deer, herons, and 
swans got a new chance. During 1950, observed as a 
tree-planting year, Uruguayans put in fifteen million 
seedlings. Another planting campaign to create “Symbolic 
Parks and Woods of the Year 2000” is now under way. 

In 1939 Brazil established its Serra dos Orgaos Na- 
tional Park to save the rapidly disappearing plant and 
animal life in the mountains across the bay from Rio 
and to protect the water supply of Petrépolis, Teresdpolis, 
and other towns. Purposefully winding roads have been 
hacked out of the, mountains, and strategically placed 
Swiss chalets offer lodging for five cruzeiros (less than 
twenty-five cents) a night. The park also furnishes horses 
so registered guests can get a close view of the Dedo de 
Deus (called the “Finger of God” because it looks like 
a huge hand pointing at the heavens), search out the 


_ orchids and other tropical flowers, and view some of the 


most unspoiled scenery on the continent. 

Itatiaia, the first national park in Brazil, was founded 
in 1937 in another region of mountains and virgin forests. 
Midway between the capital and Sao Paulo, it stretches 
over 29.640 acres in the states of Minas Gerais, Sao 
Paulo, and Rio de Janeiro. Most striking feature is 
Agulhas Negras (Black Needles) Mountain with its fluted 
cliffs. 

Bolivia joined the movement in 1945 with the national 
parks of Sajama and Mirikiri. Sajama embraces a 
21.600-foot Andean volcano of the same name, covered 
with rare vegetation. Llamas, alpacas. and vicufias roam 
the high forest of quenua trees there, which is unfortu- 
nately only partially shielded by the park, and the forests 
of Mirikiri Mountain near La Paz, center of the other 
new park. There are fines for cutting trees and killing 
animals in both parks, but mining is still permitted. 

Peru's active Committee on the Protection of Nature 
has drawn up tentative national park plans to rescue 
the coastal forests (now being sacrificed for kindling and 
charcoal) and the country’s vicuhas, guanacos, and 
almost-extinct chinchillas, and to keep intact the scenic 
Lake Titicaca region. 


In Venezuela, Agustin Codazzi National Park stands 
guard over groves of venerable samans or rain trees in 
the state of Aragua. Often a hundred feet high and 
six feet in diameter, they are excellent shade trees and 
their pods make fodder for domestic animals. Another 
national park in the same state begins at Guamitas and 
extends over the Coastal Cordillera and down through 
the broken country at the north foot of the range to the 
sea. A luxuriant rain forest cloaks the summit of the 
mountains. The newest park in Venezuela is the National 
Park of the East, which covers a heavily forested district 
near Caracas. 

A more tropical type of vegetation is sheltered in the 
Dominican Republic’s 49,400-acre Las Matas National 
Park, and in a smaller one surrounding the watersheds 
of the Yaque del Norte River. 

In 1935 the Ecuadorean Government extended national- 
park protection to the unique zoological specimens of the 
Galapagos Islands, where Darwin studied living remnants 
of bygone eras and collected data for his theory of 
evolution. Now the tortoises, iguana lizards. fur seals. and 
sea lions go their curious way undisturbed. 

Were it not for national parks and an Indian named 
Walking Coyote, the buffalo that used to roam North 
American prairies in huge herds would be seen only on 
nickels today. Back in 1872 Walking Coyote captured 
four young buffalos in Montana’s Milk River district, 
which became the nucleus of a sizable herd owned first 
by the St. Ignatius Mission in Flathead Reservation and 
later by two ranchers, Allard and Pablo. When Pablo 
lost his grazing rights on the reservation, the Canadian 
Government bought his 716 bison and hustled most of 

(Continued on page 41) 


Waters of Iguazi Falls in thick jungle 
setting drop over two 
tremendous embankments 
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Benedicta Quirino dos Santos 


Way perow tHe Mason-Dixon Line, in the heart of 
Brazil, descendants of unreconstructed rebels fondly cling 
to fragments of Confederate tradition. The family Bible. 
brought down from Alabama or Mississippi, a Con- 
federate flag. old copies of the Atlanta Constitution, 
books. diaries, cooking recipes are cherished souvenirs of 
ancestors who fled the Yankee-dominated South and 
poured into Brazil by the thousands in the late eighteen- 
sixties. 

About eighty miles from Sao Paulo City, two small 
but thriving industrial towns, Santa Barbara and Ameri- 
cana, still retain traces of the colonies of Civil War 
veterans established in the region some eighty years ago. 
At first. the Southerners married among themselves and 
stuck to their original settlements. but as their children 
married Brazilians, they began to drift away. Now only 
a few, like Edward P. Minchin and his sister, Mrs. 
Charles Fenley, both in their eighties, remain in the 
neighborhood. Some hold property in the countryside 
nearby, but their fazendas are a far cry from the 
Southern-style plantations originally envisioned by the 
settlers. 

For the most part, these second- or third-generation 
Brazilians are now living in the city of Sado Paulo. There 
are Dolly Merriwether, a secretary at the Sao Paulo 
Telephone Company: Dr. Cicero Jones, an outstanding 
ear-nose-and-throat specialist; Charles Dulley, advertising 
executive. And electrical engineer Richard Pyles, who 
died recently, was for thirty years an official of the Sao 
Paulo Tramway, Light & Power Company. 

Others, returning to the original land of their fore- 
fathers, were re-absorbed, but not necessarily by Dixie- 
land. Mr. Pyles’ three daughters came to the United 
States to study and were caught in matrimony. Maria 
Izabel, the oldest, married a Seattle doctor. Identical 
twins Yolanda and Margarida (Landa and Guida for 
short), who graduated from Barnard College two sum- 
mers ago, are now married and living in New York. 
Bilingual from childhood—they spoke Portuguese with 
their mother, English with their father—the Pyles girls 
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DIXIELAND, 
BRAZIL 


After the Civil War 
some Southerners went south, 

leaving their accent 
in Brazil 


had no trouble adapting themselves, although they found 
snow, subways, and U.S. drugstores new and exciting. 
From habit they still incorporate certain Brazilian words 
in their speech (“Lixo and bonde, for instance,” says 
Guida, “are so much easier than ‘garbage’ and ‘street- 
car. ”). Homesickness for Brazil has taken them back 
on occasional visits. 

Too young to remember anything about the original 
Confederate settlers, the Pyles girls recall only that 
“Papai |Dad| used to say his family was ready to turn 
around and shake hands with the Northerners after the 
Civil War, but couldn't stand Reconstruction, and that’s 
why they went to Brazil.” 

For years people in the South had heard Matthew 
Fontaine Maury of Virginia—head of the U.S. Naval 
Observatory in the 1800's, who had made a thorough 
study of the Amazon region—advertise the possibilities 
of the Amazon Valley: they had read books like mis- 
sionary Daniel P. Kidder’s Sketches of Residence and 
Travels in Brazil; they knew the soil and élimate of 
Brazil were favorable to their crops: and they believed 
a country that still maintained the institution of slavery 
was worth looking into. Most of them failed to realize 
that the abolitionist movement was already brewing in 
Brazil, although final liberation did not come until 1888. 
Destitute, as many of them were, they dreamed of making 
fortunes and reviving in the tropics the glamor of pre- 
Confederacy days. 

The Brazilian Empire, on the other hand, had been 
following closely the transition from forced to free labor 
in the United States and had decided that immigration 
would help pave the way for a smooth change at home. 
When scores of letters of inquiry from the South began 
to arrive at the Brazilian Legation in New York late 
in 1865, His Imperial Majesty’s Government was quick 
to capitalize on the Confederates’ interest. What the 
country actually needed was agricultural workers, and 
apparently it never occurred to the government that this 
might be beneath the dignity of many Southern colonels. 
Brazilian consuls in the South (at that time the post 
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was mainly honorary, and occupied by U.S. citizens) 
were instructed to help organize emigration societies. 
Agents for the societies were sent to Brazil and accorded 
a royal welcome. They were greeted on arrival by Dom 
Pedro’s ministers of state, as local bands blared Dixie. 
Guides, interpreters, and all possible help were provided 
for surveys of prospective settlements. Many of the 
Southerners took advantage of Brazil's willingness to 
advance money for the purchase of land and even for 
boat fare if necessary. Others borrowed money from 
U.S. agents. 

Colonel William Norris from Alabama was one of the 
few Southerners whose financial situation remained un- 
changed by the war. His eldest son, Robert, a young 
M.D., had been. taken prisoner by the Yankees in Dela- 
ware Bay and given up for lost by his family. After 
the war ended. Robert returned home to find his relatives 
mourning for him. Colonel Norris, who had been think- 
ing of moving the family to Brazil, asked his twenty-eight- 
year-old son if he would go along. “Dad.” Robert 
answered, “I would go with you to hell.” 

When father and son reached Brazil, they bought from 
the government twenty square leagues of land in central 
Sao Paulo. near the village of Santa Barbara. Then they 
chartered a small vessel. the Talisman, and sent for the 
rest of the family. Eighteen months later, after seventy- 
1% nine days at sea with an unscheduled trip to the Cape 
Verde Islands. they arrived. Two Texan families, the 
Steagalls and the Peacocks. followed on the Tartar, a 
rebuilt blockade runner. 

For the next thirty years Southern families continued 


Four generations of Brazil's Southerners: Seated, Mrs. Martha 
Steagall Norris, who emigrated as a young girl; standing, left, 
daughter Julia Norris Jones; right, granddaughter Martha Jones 
Williams with baby boy D. D. Williams 


to arrive in large numbers, and the Santa Barbara colony 
began to take shape. Robert Norris married Marthay 
Steagall and set out to practice medicine. They were the 
first Southern couple to be married in Brazil, and raised 
a family of ten children, 

One of the few original settlers to accept Brazilian 
citizenship, Robert Norris felt quite at home in his new 
surroundings. Once, when well past middle age, he was 
called for jury duty and the judge inquired how old he 
was. “Twenty-eight.” he replied. “Twenty-eight?” shouted 
the judge incredulously. “Are you crazy?” “Your 
Honor.” replied Dr. Norris, “the people and climate have 
been so kind to me that I haven't aged a day since I 
arrived.” But he kept in touch with Dixieland and 
throughout his life sent up reports on his activities in 
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From Rio, Louisiana-born Charles Nathan financed the trip for 
Steagall family and many others. Lawyer Prudente de Moraes, who 
signed for Nathan on this $662.50 group-passage contract, 
championed Santa Barbara colonists, became President of Brazil” 
Santa Barbara. One of these accounts, published by an 
Alabama paper. caught the eye of young Sam Park 
Adams. He wrote for further details, but the reply came 
signed by Kennie Norris, the doctor’s youngest daughter. 
Her father had died in the meantime. The correspondence 
developed into a mail courtship, and when Kennie came 
to the ago States for a visit in 1915, Sam went to 
meet her in New York. She arrived at 8 a.M., and by 
8 P.M. were married. 

Kennie, who now lives in W ashington and works in the 
translation unit of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, 
says that after a sightseeing tour of New York (“in 
which we saw the Singer Building. the tallest skyscraper 
then”) she went to Alabama with her husband for her 
first taste of the real South. A year and a half later, 
she was back in Brazil with her baby boy, Milton; her 
husband had been killed in an accident. In 1921 Kennie 
was married again, this time to a Yankee, Mr. Maurice 
Bletz, who was then working in Sao Paulo. They came to 
the United States to stay six months but have been here 
ever since. Kennie suffered two years of homesickness 
before going back to Brazil for a visit: when she did, 
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First picture Kennie 
Norris sent to Sam 
Park Adams during 
courtship by mail 


she says, she was so spoiled by U.S. gadgets and con- 
veniences that she. found herself longing to return. “But 
I still miss Brazil. I get hungry for mandioca [a starchy 
vegetable | with powdered sugar. | miss the sweet smell 
of jambo fruits.” Recalling her childhood in Sao Paulo, 
Kennie Bletz says her grandfather, William Norris, was 
ninety-three when she was born and died shortly after- 
wards, but she knows he was “a cultured, austere gentle- 
man who wore a Prince Albert and always carried a 
stick. He was considered the patriarch of the Southern 
colony at Santa Barbara.” 

Kennie describes her father, Robert Norris, as a 
handsome man with gentle blue eyes. “Being the youngest 
of ten children, I remember him in his middle age, with 
his gray beard, always dressed in immaculate white linen 
in spite of the long trips he had to make, sometimes by 
oxcart. His one vanity was a drop of French extract of 
violets on his handkerchief. He always wore a bouton- 
niere and took flowers from his garden to his patients.” 

The Norrises farmed for a living, and during his 
fifty-five years of medical practice Dr. Norris never sent 
a bill. Kennie recalls that her father’s rich patients made 
generous contributions that ultimately reverted to the 
benefit of the poor ones. 

Robert Norris picked up Portuguese quickly, but al- 
ways spoke with a heavy accent, according to Kennie. 
Her mother never learned it well: “We were forced to 
speak English around the house.” Kennie tells the story 
of another Southern woman in the colony who never 
learned more than a few words of Portuguese. One day, 
in the middle of a downpour, a group of Brazilians came 
by her house on horseback. Anxious to show her 
Southern hospitality, she came forth with the greeting: 
“Good morning, gentlemen, hitch your cavalos to the 
pau and come in because it is chuvarando.” 

The Southern women, unaccustomed to hard work, 
found it extremely difficult to adjust to the hardships of 
country life in their newly adopted land. Many Brazilians 
came around and offered help. Kennie Bletz tells of her 
mother’s experience. One of the early interests of Martha 
Steagall Norris was to see to the building of a Protestant 
church in the colony. It took her three years to gather 


funds, but, in spite of the colonists’ skepticism, she won 
the cooperation of Catholic Brazilian merchants and 
obtained building materials at reduced prices. When the 
church was finally inaugurated, she herself wrote the 
name—Memorial Chapel—across the front, in the wet 
cement. Mrs. Norris lived to see three generations of 
descendants. But when she came to Washington in her 
eighties to visit her daughter Kennie, the heat proved too 
much for her after the cool Sao Paulo climate, and she 
died of pneumonia. 

Aside from the church, the colonists wanted their own 
cemetery. One of the families donated a piece of land. 
Today the simplicity of the graves contrasts sharply with 
the elaborate tombs of most Brazilian graveyards. Some, 
including the graves of William and Robert Norris, show 
the Masonic emblem. When he died at seventy-six, Robert 
Norris was a Grand Master of the Brazilian Lodge. 

One of the few Southern families in Santa Barbara 
that could afford slaves, the Norrises bought young 
Manuel and Olimpia. They were raised in the house as 
part of the family, learned to speak English with a 
Southern accent, and of course assumed the family name, 
as was the custom. “We were never aware of it when 
they were freed, nor were they, really.” says Kennie 
Bletz. “They continued to live with us even after they 
were married and had families of their own. Olimpia 
loved to spank the children. She was also the only person 
who dared talk back to my father. Late in life. when he 
shaved off his beard (to look younger, he said), Olimpia 
stared unabashedly at the new face and remarked: “My 
God, Marse Robert. you're the ugliest man in’Brazil!’ 

Those who meant to farm in Santa Barbara found a 
favorable climate and soil. It was so cool that from April 
Identical twins Margarida 
(left) and Yolanda Pyles 
graduated from Barnard 


College (1950), now live in 
New York 


Charles Frelizh, son of a 
Tennessee dentist, works at 
Brazilian Embassy in 
Washington 


to October the Norrises kept their big fireplace lit. In a 
letter sent home by H. Hall of Georgia, he said he had 
“never seen such prolific soil”; everything seemed to 
grow there, “just as if by magic, not excepting grass and 
weeds.” Brazilian agricultural methods were very primi- 
tive. The plow, introduced in Sao Paulo about the middle 
of the seventeenth century, had been abandoned because 
of the general belief that only the topsoil was good and 


(Continued on page 18) 


Campinas, still an important economic and cultural center, 
outshone the state capital when the Conjederates arrived 
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STILL ANOTHER COUNTRY emerges in the reports, of 
heroism in Korea as news of the Colombian Battalion 
drifts back from the battlefront. The record of these 
fresh combat troops from the only Latin American 
nation so far represented in the Korean fighting exceeds 
the fondest expectations of veteran military observers. 
With the opening of the United Nations General Assembly 
in Paris, where the question of a broader UN army may 
arise, their performance will undoubtedly be a telling 
argument for wider international participation in the 
defense of South Korea. 

The case of Colombia is particularly significant, for, 
prior to this latest venture, its troops had not served 
beyond its frontiers since the War of Independence. For 
over a century, military campaigns were restricted to a 
few border skirmishes, hardly a serious budget con- 
sideration. Today, suddenly, the picture has changed. 


Frigate Almirante Padilla, Colombia's blockade ship in Far 
East, has chalked up impressive record for the United Nations 
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What Colombia's participation in the international 
struggle means to the nation as a whole is reflected in 
the cost: from a yearly war budget of 80,000,000 pesos 
(about $26,500,000), over 11,400,000 pesos (about 
$3,800,000) have been earmarked for the support of 
land and naval forces in Korea. Overnight, the country 
found itself paying out every week for a single land unit 
and warship sums that used to support the entire army 
and navy for a year. But so far, there are no regrets. 

From the very moment their government offered the 
United Nations naval and military forces to serve in 
the Far East, Colombians responded with wholehearted 
enthusiasm. First, at a cost of 4,200,000 pesos (about 
$1,400,000) yearly, almost half the navy budget, they 
sent off 140 men under Captain Julio César Reyes Canal 
aboard the frigate Almirante Padilla to play watchdog 
and run blockades in the Sea of Japan; then they buckled 
down to forming from the cream of national soldiery a 
special battalion for the land fighting. Volunteer recruits 
were picked from every branch of the Colombian army, 
from all walks of life, and from all departments of the 
republic, with Boyaca, Cundinamarca, and Santander 
mogt heavily represented. From the President’s personal 
guard came eight men in their colorful blue and red 
uniforms. Out of the Army’s 60,000,000 pesos (about 
$20,000,000) a year were drawn 7,200,000 (about 
$2.400,000 ) to cover the soldiers’ expenses. 

Commanded by Lieutenant Colonel Jaime Polania 
Puyo, a writer and historian, the 1,012 Korean-bound 
enlisted men and forty-two officers underwent preliminary 
training on the sabana near Bogota. On terrain similar 
to what they could expect in Asia, the troops received 
valuable assistance from a U.S. army mission headed by 
Colonel Steward T. Vincent, in the role of observer. In 
addition, some of the Colombian officers had received 
military instruction at Fort Sill, Oklahoma: Fort Knox, 
Kentucky; and other U.S. military posts. The troops 
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Under their national tricolor, Colombian soldiers stand in Camouflaged member of Colombian Battalion’s Company A 
formation for briefing by their commander at Korean outpost is ready for action in Korean fox-hole 


Above: With fixed bayonets, men of the Colombian Battalion Above: A .50-caliber machine-gun crew from Colombia scans Asian 
advance up hill toward enemy objective. Below: On perimeter skies for enemy planes. Below: Trained in all phases of modern 
defense, South Americans use walkie-talkie to call company warlare, South American soldiers of the 3.5 rocket-launcher team 
command post as their comrades await instructions of Company A stand alert behind business end of bazooka 
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showed up so well in training that Major William T. 
Gordon of the U.S. mission was moved to say that he 
and his fellow officers had “no doubts that the [Colom- 
bians], when they obtain the necessary combat ex- 
perience, will do everything possible to uphold the honor 
and traditions of [their] nation. . . .” To judge from 
recent communiqués, Major Gordon’s remarks are an 
understatement. 

Today the United States continues to supply the 
Colombian Battalion with all its equipment and clothing, 
even incorporating into the GI “K” rations special 
dishes to please the South American palate. But it is 
strictly a business proposition. Colombia, which also 
pays its own men’s salaries, will be billed for the goods 
later on. 

Almost immediately upon acceptance, the troops sched- 
uled for overseas duty became the center of national 
attention. Local oil interests gave them a battle flag and 
subscriptions to the Colombian news weekly Semana. 
Movie houses let the troops in free; radio stations Nueva 
Granada and Nuevo Mundo dedicated programs to them. 
There was a round of farewell celebrations. The Presi- 
dent, the Minister of War, and the U.S. army mission 
gave cocktail parties for the officers, while various cities 
and army garrisons held dances for the men. In true 
Colombian style, a bullfight was dedicated to the unit, 
and so was a soccer game. There were also tributes from 
other high military and civil dignitaries, and a number 
of religious ceremonies in which both troops and weapons 
were consecrated. On the site of the Battle of Boyaca, 
near Tunja, where Simon Bolivar scored the decisive 
victory of his New Granada campaign in 1819, a formal 
presentation of arms took place. 

Most impressive and largest ceremony was the Presi- 
dent's farewell: an outdoor Mass in Bogota’s Plaza 
Bolivar attended by thousands. After a blessing, the 
battle flag was formally presented to the troops by the 
President. Each unit, received its insignia from a pretty 
girl, and all soldiers assigned to the Bogota area passed 
in review before the battalion. 

The furor continued while the troops were in transit to 
their port of embarkation. Seeing the train bearing their 
comrades pass by on its way to the coast. five deserters 
were so stirred that they rejoined their companies then 
and there and are now fighting in Korea. At Ibagué, two 
civilians without any military experience whatsoever 
volunteered for service when the battalion went through 
and were immediately accepted. When one of the convoy’s 
buses plunged off the road while crossing the Quindio 
Pass, several men were injured. But after abrasions and 
broken ribs were patched up. they steadfastly insisted on 
continuing, and were reunited with their unit when it 
sailed. 

Arriving in Korea on June 16, 1951, the battalion 
immediately entered into six weeks of final, ‘rigorous 
training. Tactics was the watchword. The soldiers devoted 
several weeks to squad, section, platoon, and company 
tactics, negotiated rugged proving ground in basic re- 
fresher courses, tested their weapons on the firing range, 
and put in another week on battalion operations. In 


July, they were attached to the valiant 21st Infantry 
Regiment of the U.S. 24th Division. Any feeling that 
they were greenhorns was soon dispelled as the Colom- 
bians boldly participated in all advances against the 
enemy and helped inflict losses fifty times greater than 
those they and their comrades suffered. Their initial 
achievement was entrance as the first UN element into 
the vital target city of Kumsong. As of October 25, 1951, 
twelve soldiers had been killed, fifty-nine wounded, in- 
cluding Colonel Polania himself, who was injured while 
capturing an assigned objective, and thirty-six non-battle 
casualties, a remarkably low number for a front-line 
group, which attests to the Colombians’ over-all combat 
efficiency... 

Known for their cunning in action, the South Ameri- 
cans have adopted the battle cry “Paso de vencedores” 
(“Step of conquerors”), uttered by José Maria Cérdoba 
at Ayacucho in the historic struggle for freedom from 
Spain. During time off, their camps resound with the 
music of guitars and the nostalgic strains of the bambuco. 
By now visiting soldiers of other nations have learned 
to look forward to the Colombians’ moments of relax- 
ation. For their performance in action and their all- 
around good fellowship, the South Americans have been 
initiated by their comrades-in-arms as honorary “Gim- 
lets,” the nickname of the men of the 21st Infantry. 

To Washington recently, in observance of United 
Nations Day, came a group of typical veterans of the 
Korean fighting, among them nineteen-year-old Second 
Class Seaman Francisco Maria Guzman of the Almirante 
Padilla and twenty-year-old Private Oscar Jorge Ramirez 
of the battalion, both from Medellin. Selected for the 
trip for a variety of reasons—bouncy, exuberant Guzman 
attributed it seventy-five per cent to luck, twenty-five 
per cent to good conduct, while quiet, sensitive Ramirez 
thought the fact that his two brothers were also serving 
in Korea might have had something to do with it—the 
pair reaflirmed their country’s objectives in the struggle. 
Biggest surprise to Ramirez had been encounters with 
Chinese doped with opium and morphine, who bit with 
their teeth when cornered. 

No matter what turn the current cease-fire negotiations 
take, Korea will continue to be a United Nations responsi- 
bility. Thus far, the United States, Britain and the Com- 
monwealth, the Turks, the Greeks, the Filipinos, the 
Dutch, and the French have all contributed magnificently. 
There have been missions of mercy and generous gifts 
from other countries. Now that the Colombians have 
taken their place at the front and won immediate dis- 
tinction, other nations may take inspiration from the 
words of General James Van Fleet, commanding the 
Eighth Army in Korea, who said: “I cannot commend 
too highly the Colombian spirit both in training and 
action. I am particularly impressed with the able leader- 
ship which consistently has guided the Colombian 
Battalion through its battle campaign. The UN team, 
fighting to repel Communist aggression in. Korea, is 
proud to have the Colombian Battalion within its ranks. 

salute our South American neighbor for its 
gallantry in action.” 
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Sentry box looks seaward from San Jeronimo Castle, which guarded 
Portobelo's east flank in seventeenth century, part of eighteenth 


Noble Portobelo, lexicon of stone, 
Garden of memories, noble and true city, 
Under your heary blanket of ivy 

Sleeps a past of eternal glory. 


Ir ALL BEGAN when Columbus went in search of the 
distant Orient and found his way blocked by the coasts of 
Central America. In the fall of 1502 his battered vessels 
were sailing near the Panamanian coast, driven by such 
fierce Caribbean winds that “eyes never saw a sea so 
high, ugly, and full of spray.” as the Discoverer himself 
wrote. According to the fiery Bartolomé de las Casas, 
“The Admiral continued on his course . . . and on 
November 2 entered an excellent harbor, which he named 
Puerto Bello [beautiful port]. It was very large and 
very lovely. All the land around was charming . . .« 
cultivated . . . full of hogses.,. . . It seemed a painted 
garden. ...” 

Expert Spanish mariners like Jorge Juan de Ulloa and 
Fidalgo considered it “the best port in all the Indies.” 
Its assets were a bay shaped like an extended horseshoe, 
protected by gentle hills from the prevailing north winds; 
a wide entrance and deep anchorage; room for more 
than three hundred galleons and a thousand small boats: 
and, finally, an abundance of wood and water. But it 
also had its drawbacks: a shortage of food. the prevalence 
of shipworms, and a murderously hot and rainy climate. 
\ 1789 report says the climate was so oppressive that 
“horses and mares did not breed . . . human births were 
usually fatal to mother and child .. . and the galleons 
used to lose from a third to half of their men there.” 

In 1519 the city of Panama was founded on the 
Pacific coast of the Isthmus as a base for further ex- 
ploration toward China and the Spice Islands. As fate 
would have it, expeditions from Panama discovered 
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Peru, and after the rich mines there were seized and 
put into production, a route to Spain was decided on 
that involved crossing the Isthmus. 

Our story begins in Nombre de Dios, an open road- 
stead between “crags of gold,” used from 1519 on as 
the north-shore port of the Isthmus and the starting point 
of the Camino Real (Royal Road) to Panama City, which 
the King and the colonists lost no time in building. 
After traversing its eighteen leagues (about sixty miles) 
in 1520, Fernandez de Oviedo called it “a very rough 
road .. . through rugged mountains 2nd dense forests 
...and very bad.” 

Nombre de Dios had a bad reputation. In 1535 Bishop 


Camino Real across Isthmus was rocky and perilous: alternate route 
led to Cruces by road, down Chagres, on to Nombre de Dios by sea 


Berlanga called it “a nest of thieves.” Around 1579, it 
left an unpleasant impression on the Spanish traveler 
and poet Mateo Rosas Oquedo: “I arrived at Nombre de 
Dios—a good name and a bad place—where fevers serve 
as immigration officers. . . .” They were so merciless 
that they did away with forty-six thousand lives in the 
space of sixty years, if we can believe a report made 


in 1588. * 


For more than half a century, the galleons of the 
Tierra Firme fleet [Tierra Firme, literally “mainland,” 
was the Spaniards’ first name for the Isthmus] called 
regularly at Nombre de Dios to pick up millions of 
pesos’ worth of precious metals from Peru and to deliver 
men and merchandise from Spain. Before long Spain's 
enemies began to attack the gold-studded route and the 
port that served it. For years Sir Francis Drake, well 
aware of its wealth, threatened and checkmated Nombre 
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de Dios. So violent was his attack in 1586 that the 
Spanish Crown sent two of its best technicians to the 
Isthmus—Field Marshall Juan de Texeda and Juan 
Bautista Antonelli, military engineer. Their report was 
decisive: the port must be moved from Nombre de Dios 
to the good bay of Portobelo. A decree of December 21, 
1593, ordered the population to move to Portobelo and 
assigned one hundred thousand pesos of the Peruvian 
treasure for improving and rerouting the Royal Road. 
In 1596 Drake destroyed Nombre de Dios. 

Then the curtain rose again, with Portobelo on stage. 
. .. The site of a great fair, a port of transit and trans- 
shipment, a stronghold—San Felipe de Portobelo was 


Portobelo, on bay ringed with fortifications, replaced pirate- 
threatened Nombre de Dios as Caribbean terminus 


all these things for more than a hundred and fifty years, 
reaching its zenith in the seventeenth century. It is said 
to have been officially founded on March 20, 1597, by 
Franciseo Valverde y Mercado. who named it San Felipe 
de Portobelo in honor of King Philip Il of Spain. 
Construction began at once on the system of fortifi- 
cations planned by Antonelli, which allowed for a cross- 
fire to protect the harbor, but it was not completed until 
well into the seventeenth century. The first and principal 
fort on the north shore was the Castle of San Felipe 
Todofierro, guarding the only entrance to the bay. 
Farther in on the same side was San Fernando Castle, 
backed up by the fort of San Fernandito. At the head of 
the bay on the east, squeezed between tropical jungle and 
mangrove plantations, was San Cristobal Castle. But the 
city’s chief defenses were built on the southern shore: 
the Castle of Santiago de la Gloria, or Santiago del 


A saga inspired by 

Ricardo Miré’s poem 
about Portobello, Panama, 
city with a past 
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Principe, and San Jer6énimo Castle. Behind its slender 
gate. Santiago Castle had a large central patio from 
which broad ramps ascended to the top of the rampart, 
where cannons pointed through holes in the parapet 
across a deep moat. Beneath its thick walls were the 
powder house and arsenal. A sentry box and small belfry 
surmounted the structure, giving it an esthetic touch. 
The castle looked down on the Triana district, which, 
despite its pure Castilian name, had a Negro population. 

On the hills along the south shore other forts—El Peri, 
Triana, La Trinchera, La Casamata—watched the ap- 
proaches and served as a first line of defense. The 
eighteenth-century Spanish military architecture — the 


Today lonely Portobelo sleeps on narrow shore, awakens once a 
year for religious festival 


traveler now sees is the result of restoration in 1758 after 
Portobelo was destroyed by Vernon. 

The city itself stood at the southeast end of the bay. 
flanked by Santiago and San Jerénimo Castles. It had 
only two paved streets: the Calle Real near the water, 
where the maritime customhouse was located, and the 
Calle de la Merced, the main thoroughfare, which boasted 
the best homes. In the little districts of Triana, La Guinea. 
and La Carniceria, freed Negro fishermen lived in 
squalid huts of straw and bamboo. One should not 
idealize too much, This gateway-fortress of the Indies, 
Islands, and Tierra Firme of the Ocean Sea was actually 
very small, with only about five hundred houses. 

Contemporary documents clearly describe the two 
seasons: fair time, with its congestion and easy money, 
and the dead period in which the city was almost 
deserted except for a garrison of around two hundred 
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Through archways of the marine customhouse passed fabulous 
wealth of the Indies, en route to Spain 


soldiers, some three hundred slaves for construction 
work and to serve as beasts of burden, fifty freedmen; 
a few priests, and. of course, the authorities. 

“To avoid the excessive evasion of royal taxes”— 
says Manuel Joseph de Ayala, the learned eighteenth- 
century Panamanian jurist—“His Majesty ordered that 
the new .. . customhouse be placed far enough from the 
water so that it would command a view of the whole 
port... and that it be built of stone... at a cost of 
up to sixty thousand ducats.” That was about 1611. 
The work probably began around 1630, and not long 
afterward the building was ready for business, a splendid 
example of civic architecture. What wealth was counted 
and re-counted in that nerve center of the Portobelo 
fairs! Its beautiful two-story walls are of coral rock, 
with severe tiled arches on the ground floor. The whole 
structure is decorated with Spanish Renaissance sobriety. 

Soon the city had churches and hospitals. Among the 
first were the Convent of La Merced, and the Hospital of 
San Juan de Dios. The last Spanish work was. San 
Felipe Church, which preserves some excellent statues 
of the Sevillian school. The grave markings on the floor 
recall prominent figures who died in Portobelo, 

The Camino Real led from the eastern end of the city 
up the muddy Caseajal or Portobelo River, then over 
the mountains, and finally wound through hills and 
woods to Panama City. This was the hardest part of the 
silver route. One day when I was walking along this 
difficult trail [ seemed to hear the sad voice of a pack 
slave singing that old Spanish couplet so full of social 
meaning: 

My love is the driver of five mules. 
Three plus two are his master’s: the rest are his. 


Those were times of royal prestige, 
Gallantry, Spanish pomp, 

When gold-laden galleons glided along 
Like grave swans in the country of the sun. 


Times of royal prestige and royal treasure. Times 
also of Spain’s commercial monopoly. And to what end? 
“The objects of the crown were clearly to reserve the 
profits of American commerce to its Spanish subjects,” 
wrote the U.S. historian Clarence H. Haring. “and above 
all to prevent the leakage of American gold and silver 
into foreign countries.” 
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All the Spanish dominions in South America were 
supplied by the road across the Isthmus, and the mer- 
chants of Seville—the city that created and nursed the 
Spanish Indies—struggled constantly to see that European 
merchandise continued to reach the Pacific through the 
galleons of the Tierra Firme fleet and the Portobelo fairs. 
The big Sevillian merchant houses that controlled the 
trade had agents in Panama and Veracruz. 

The Portobelo fairs, part of the complicated mechanism 
of Spanish monopoly, were held there because it stood 
where the Atlantic route (Seville-Cartagena-Portobelo ) 
met the Camino Real. The busy and slow seasons were 
governed by the convoy system of the Tierra Firme 
galleons. In the sixth decade of the sixteenth century, 
when the system was working smoothly, the fleets used 
to leave Sanlucar for Tierra Firme every year. But from 
1580 onward some years were skipped, and the irregu- 
larity grew toward the middle of the seventeenth century 
with Spain’s general decadence and resulting commercial 
weakness. Thus the seventy or so fairs held in Portobelo 
did not coincide with the heyday of Indies trade, and 
that city never saw fleets of thirty to ninety ships like 
those that used to anchor at Nombre de Dios in the 
flourishing times of the sixteenth century. 

To arrive at Portobelo in February when Panama was 
driest and the Camino Real most passable, the fleet 
sailed from Spain in August. This was recommended by 
the cosmographers and geographers of the Casa de la 
Contratacién (House of Trade) in Seville, chief adminis- 
trative agency for the regulation and development of 
New World trade. Safety was assured at sea by the 
convoy system (the sixty- to one-hundred-ton merchant- 
men were protected by galleons of the Indies route), and 
on land by the Portobelo castles. . . . 

A fair is announced. The fleet has arrived in Cartagena, 
and a tender is dispatched at once to Portobelo with 
the news and the mailbags for the Viceroy of Peru. The 
mail is immediately forwarded from Portobelo to Panama 
City. Now it is up to the president of the Audiencia to 
spread the word far and wide that the fleet is arriving 
and the fair will open shortly. Another tender goes 
flying across the sea to carry the tidings to Peru and 
distant Chile. The mails travel overland to Santa Fe de 
Bogota, whence the postmen will race on foot to Antio- 
quia and Mariquita, to Pasto and Popayan, to Quito. 
The news also reaches Guatemala, Nicaragua, and Costa 
Rica. 

It takes about two weeks for merchants and merchan- 
dise to get underway. Meanwhile. the South Sea Armada 
leaves Callao, picking up at Paita the “ship of gold” 
with products from the Quito and Charcas regions. When 
it arrives in Panama City, laden pack trains will start up 
the Camino Real. 

The fleet from Spain solemnly enters Portobelo harbor. 
The fair opens: it will last forty or fifty days if con- 
ditions are favorable. ten or twelve if they are not. 
Before the trading begins, the president of the Audiencia 
meets on the flagship with the commander of the galleons 
and the commercial deputies of the Indies and Spain 
“to settle on prices, which were later published and which 
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no one could alter,” according to Alcedo y Herrera. 

The hustle and clamor grow. All kinds of people roam 
the streets. Some are men of the sea: admirals, pilots, 
cosmographers, squadron captains, soldiers, artillerymen, 
chaplains, doctors, surgeons, pharmacists, calkers, sailors, 
cabin boys, divers, trumpeters. Others are officials of the 
exchequer from the Armada: the royal inspector (who 
sees that the laws are obeyed), accountants, constables, 
cashiers, pursers. There are the Portobelo authorities: 
the commandant of the plaza, the castle governors, the 
municipal standard bearer, the magistrates, councilors, 
and notaries. the inspector of weights and measures. 


Sir Francis Drake died before he could pierce Portobelo’s dejenses : 
other English treebooters succeeded 

From the ships come the immigrants, or pasajeros a 
Indias, who have been approved by the Casa de Contrata- 
cién as Christians in good standing. free of any Jewish 
or Moorish taint. Those more serious-looking people 
seem to be the functionaries appointed by the King and 
his Council of the Indies to administrative posts in the 
viceroyalties. Look! They are dragging out the stow- 
aways who sneaked aboard without certificates from the 
Casa, The blood and soul of Spain are coming into the 
Indies through Portobelo. 

There are merchants from various parts of Spain and 
the viceroyalties, but foreigners are rare. There are 
agents of commercial houses. and here come bronze 
clusters of Negro slaves, the blood and soul of Africa 
also flowing into the Indies by way of Portobelo. Then 
there are the Panamanian owners of pack animals with 
their thousands of slaves. Monks and novices, nuns and 
postulants slip into the convents, their baggage on their 
shoulders. 

Beyond the people are the merchandise. Gold, silver, 
and quicksilver are the most valuable items. Peru has 
sent loads of cacao, cinchona, vicuia wool, and bezoar 
stones. From Chile there are tanned goatskins and sugar. 
Panama has contributed cattle and pigs and marvelous 
pearls from its Pearl Islands. From New Granada have 
come soaps and cheeses, pastries, leather, sandals, corn, 
crockery, sheep, and hogs. Nicaragua has sent its sugar 
cane syrup, tobacco, resins, chocolate, and cacao; Costa 


Rica its corn, tobacco, pigs, hens, and good mules. 
Everything must be counted, moved, weighed, recorded, 
discussed, before it is bought or sold. Food and drink 
must be provided for thousands of people exhausted by 
the work and suffocated by the heat. 

Some years it is not unusual for an unlivable room 
te cost 120 pesos a fortnight, or for a small warehouse 
to take in a thousand silver pesos. What of it? Silver 
bars have just been unloaded from two hundred mules. 
The congestion, unhealthful climate, and polluted water 
take a human toll. The 1637 fair cost five hundred lives. 

In those days, fabulous wealth passed through the 
customhouse. The fleet in which the learned Jesuit Father 
José de Acosta returned to Spain in 1580 carried ingots 
worth eleven million pesos, and many shipments totaled 
from two to seven million. In 1722 the fleet took twelve 
million pesos worth of gold and silver in bullion and 
coin (two for the King; ten for private citizens). 

Sometimes cases of books came off the ships. In 1605, 
soon after Don Quixote “appeared in print to honor 
Spain and cheer the world,” he was on a ship headed 
for Portobelo. He came in twenty-nine copies of the first 
edition, packed in Seville. Somewhere in the dead city, 
perhaps in the customhouse, I would like to put a 
dignified plaque reading: “Through this city of Porto- 
belo, port of the Indies, the divine madman Don Quixote 
de la Mancha entered the Americas in 1605.” 

In 1735 the first topographers to use theodolites, 
chronometers, chains, and triangles to make better maps 
of America passed through Portobelo. They were part 
of a mission being sent to Ecuador by the Paris Academy 
of Sciences to measure an arc of the meridian and thus 
determine the circumference of the earth. With the 
famous Godin, Bouger, and La Condamine came two 
illustrious Spanish mariners, Jorge Juan and Antonio 
de Ulloa y Santacilla. In Portobelo, along the Chagres 
River, and at the city and bay of Panama, they plotted 
latitudes and longitudes, corrected errors, and prepared 
the earliest fairly accurate topographic maps made in 
the Indies. The first was made in Portobelo. 

Three years later the fairs and the intermittent life 
of the city came to an end. The last pack train traversed 
the Camino Real. 

* 

Lord Bacon wrote that since Spain’s greatness lay in 
the Indies, its power could be broken by any nation that 
became stronger than Spain at sea. The results of the 
flamboyant deeds perpetrated around the Caribbean by 
pirates, buccaneers, and filibusters in the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries bore out this state- 
ment. Political, religious, and. above~ all, economic 
antagonisms drove the English, French, and Dutch to 
struggle against the Spaniards. All the seas were the 
stage, but the conflict was sharpest in the watery stretch 
dividing the American world in two—the tropical 
Mediterranean composed of the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Caribbean Sea. At the extreme south of the Caribbean 
is the Gulf of Darien, about halfway between Portobelo 
and Cartagena. Winning control of this gulf was an 
(Continued on page 38) 
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“San Luis Gonzaga,” one of Peru's new urban Large School Units in southern coastal city of lea 


SCHOOLS 


NEW SCHOOLS are going up all over Peru. Since January 
1950. the work has been coordinated through the 
National Education Plan. 

Peru’s Minister of Education. Colonel Juan Mendoza 
Rodriguez, told of the plan’s progress—and of a new type 
of school—when he visited Washington recently at the 
invitation of the Department of State on a tour of 
U.S. universities and schools that also took him to New 
York. North Dakota. Minnesota. Wisconsin, Kentucky. 
Tennessee, and Texas. 

Construction, he reported, inéludés primary. second- 
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ary. and normal schools in a pattern familiar to most 
countries. But, instead of following a standard model, 
both city and rural schools take various forms in order 
to adapt education to local social and economic con- 
ditions in Peru’s three widely varying zones of coast. 
sierra. and jungle. In line with the country’s need for 
trained men and women, vocational education is em- 
phasized. Also, the system of rural nuclear schools for 
the scattered Indian population is being expanded. Under 
this scheme, introduced a few years ago and aimed at 
improving the Indians’ living conditions generally, a 
central school is established in a given rural area, with 
control over a string of smaller schools that are often 
built by the Indian parents themselves. Workshops and 
tools for craft training are being installed at these 
central rural schools. 
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But the innovation for Peru is a type of school called 
Gran Unidad Escolar—consolidated schools in the big 
cities. Classes at these “Large School Units” run from 
the last two years of primary school through the com- 
plete five-year course that is standard in Peru’s secondary 
schools. In each, the kind of technical and business 
training offered—industrial or agricultural—is deter- 
mined by the region's needs. Besides classrooms and 
libraries, the units have social, medical, and recreational 
centers, sports fields and swimming pools, laboratories, 
shops. teachers’ living quarters. and dormitories for out- 
of-town students. 


Arequipa’s Misti } olcano towers over modern building of nearly 
completed Francisco Bolognesi Military School 


This means a general enlargement of educational op- 
portunities. since any student in the region, rich er poor, 
will be able to follow without cost the particular . urse 
of study he is suited for, provided he ranks high enough 
in the qualifying aptitude tests. Many young people in 
Peru have had no secondary schools. or vocational 
schools. near enough for attendance by the day, nor any 
place where they could stay in the towns with schools. 
Now capable students will be able to go to the con- 
solidated school and, as they progress in their work, 
receive help in choosing the right occupation or higher 
studies. The “Large School Units” also mean that more 
shop and laboratory equipment will be available. Op- 
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erating with unified supervision of the various courses 
of study, they are intended to work out better teaching 
methods. By providing model tests, course plans, and so 
on, they can raise the standards of other schools in their 
areas. 

Four of these consolidated schools are now functioning 
in the capital, one in the Inca’s ancient mountain strong- 
hold of Cuzco, and one in the southern coastal city of 
lea. Construction is well along on others in Trujillo in 
the North, Iquitos on the Upper Amazon, Cuzco, and 
Lima, and work has begun on seven more throughout 
the country. 

The building plan calls for completion by 1960 of a 


revenues set aside exclusively for this purpose. To date 
the Fund has provided fifty-three million soles for 
construction. 

About ninety per cent of all the country’s elementary 
schools and vocational high schools—industrial, agri- 
cultural, or commercial—are provided by the govern- 
ment, with the other ten per cent paid for by private 
funds. Private schools make up a third of the ordinary 
(non-technical) secondary schools. The government en- 
courages private initiative to help expand the country’s 
educational facilities. Altogether, there are now 11,579 
schools, with 34,404 teachers and 1,100,000. students. 
This year the government’s expenses for education run 


“Emilia R. de Nosiglia” consolidated school serves Azcona, working-class section on Lima outskirts 


total of thirty of these units for boys and twenty-five 
for girls. The units built so far have ranged in cost from 
two and a half million soles (about $168.000) to over 
seven million (about $470,000). With public enthusiasm 
for the program high. wealthy citizens have in many 
cases donated the land, but buildin expenses have been 
met from a National Education Fund made up of 


In ancient Cuzco, boys learn to use modern machinery at “Inca 
Garcilaso de la Vega” Large School Unit 


to 268.000,000 soles (about $18,000,000), or 16.4 per 
cent of the national budget. 

In addition to the “Large School Units,” the ten-year 
building plan calls for two coeducational urban normal 
schools, eight rural normal schools, four military schools, 
one hundred and fifty pre-vocational schools at an ele- 
mentary or intermediate level, three hundred urban 
elementary schools, and a thousand rural elementary 
schools. at a total cost of around four hundred million 
soles (about $26,800,000). 

In one of the most important projects,.land for a 
central normal school has been purchased at Chosica, 
twenty-two miles from Lima. Here graduates of second- 
ary schools will be trained as teachers for elementary: 
secondary, or vocational schools throughout the country. 
Eventually. the Chosica institution will become central 
headquarters for all of Peru’s normal schools. 

On his visit here, Colonel Mendoza expressed his 
appreciation for the help his country has received from 
the U.S. Government's Institute of Inter-American Affairs 
through the Servicio Peruano-Norteamericano de Educa- 
cién (Peru-United States Cooperative Education Service), 
which is organized as a division of the Peruvian Ministry 
of Education. Peru’s economic and social future, he 
emphasized, depends in large part on its schools. 
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(Continued from page 8) 


DIXIELAND, BRAZIL 
therefore the hoe was more suitable. H. F. Steagall 
brought the first plows to Santa Barbara, plus the first 
sewing machine, the first supply of kerosene and first 
kerosene lamp, the first U.S. stove, and some buckboards. 
He also put up the first cotton gin. 

Because of transportation difficulties, cotton-growing 
in Santa Barbara was never as successful as the Southern- 
ers had hoped, and U.S. fears that the exiles might 
develop a competitive industry were, for the time at 
least, dispelled. The colonists had also planned in vain 
to turn the nearby village of Americana into a cotton- 
producing center. Ironically enough, that village later 
became an important nucleus of the silk industry. Mean- 
while other crops flourished, and many of the Southerners 
became successful cattle-breeders. 

In 1870, one of the settlers, “Uncle Joe” Whitaker, 
returned to Georgia on a visit and brought back some 
watermelon seed. The “Georgia rattlesnake” made such 
a hit with Brazilians that for some twenty-five years the 
Southerners concentrated on the crop. By then the settle- 
ment was served by a railroad. The Southerners, so the 
story goes, were doing a good business until a cholera 
epidemic broke out in Sao Paulo. The sale of melons was 
forbidden, and the Confederates faced ruin. Reluctantly, 
they appealed to the United States consul in Santos. 
With Grover Cleveland as President, they felt the consul 
must at least be a good Democrat. The sympathetic diplo- 
mat offered to pay them a visit to see what he could do. 
When the train arrived, a reception committee headed by 
a Southern colonel was on hand to meet him. Stepping 
down, the consul advanced with outstretched hand—‘“as 
black as the ace of spades.” It is said that, rising nobly 
to the occasion, the Southerners gave the consul the time 
of his life. Later, as the settlers and their descendants 
began to drift away to the state capital or to Rio, newly 
arrived Italian immigrants gradually took over the water- 
melon business started by Uncle Joe. 

The rebels spread around the Santa Barbara country- 
side as far north as Piracicaba. This was the home of a 
young lawyer. Prudente José de Moraes Barros, who, out 
of enthusiasm for their hard work, ingenuity, and de- 
termination, soon became their {fiend and self-appointed 
champion. This same friend was to become Brazil's first 
popularly elected civilian President after proclamation 
of the Republic in 1889. 

Its nearness to Campinas—at that time a much more 
important cultural, economic, and political center than 
Sao Paulo, the provincial capital—was probably partly 
responsible for the success of the Santa Barbara settle- 
ment. Sensing the demand for doctors in the area, South 
Carolinian James McFadden Gaston, a former surgeon 
of the Confederate army, picked Campinas for his home 
after extensive travel in the province of Sao Paulo. In his 
book Hunting a Home in Brazil, he describes his travels 
in the back country. Surveying the field with him for a 
while was Dr. Hugh A. Shaw, a fellow-physician from 
South Carolina and an agent for the Southern Coloniza- 
tion Society of Edgefield Court House. In their wander- 
ings, both were often called upon to prescribe in emergen- 


cies. Once, for lack of a better tonic, Dr. Shaw told an 
anemic boy to put some nails in a bottle with vinegar 
and take fifteen drops three times a day—with apparently 
effective results, according to Gaston. His book was 
written in the hope that it might *. . . enable those con- 
cerned to determine upon the propriety of transferring 
their residence to that favored land.” It reveals the South 
Carolina surgeon as a pious soul, yet one who believed 
that the institution of slavery was tenable “in a moral, 
political, and social point of view.” More realistic than ! 
most of the transplanted rebels, however, he sensed the 
growing anti-slavery feeling in Brazil. He appreciated a 
good table and discovered with pleasant surprise that 
Brazilians ate grits and corn bread and “big hominy of 
the whitest and nicest form, served with boiled milk as a 
dessert.” Nor was he oblivious to the fair sex, among 
whom he noticed “a marked deficiency of beauty.” though 
admitting that “. . . some of those seen . . . seem to 
present the common characteristics of the sex.” 

Although Santa Barbara and Americana were the only 
Southern colonies in Brazil that survived, there were at 
least three other important settlements: Iguape, in the 
southernmost part of Sao Paulo province; another on the 
mid-eastern seaboard, in Espirito Santo; and one several 
hundred miles down the Amazon, near Santarém. 

Two adjacent settlements were founded at Iguape. one 
by the Reverend Ballard S. Dunn, former rector of New 
Orleans’ St. Phillip’s Church, another by the Texan 


One of the few remaining 
original settlers, Mrs. 
Virginia Carlton Fenley 


William McFadden, born in 
Santa Barbara of Virginia 
family, represents second 

generation } 


One day the pioneer Santa Barbara settlers went to Campinas to 
have their picture taken. Rear, from left: Dr. Robert Norris, 
William Prestridge, John R. Buford, “Uncle Joe” Whitaker ; front 
row: Lt. Col. Joseph Minchin, Louis Demaret, and brothers 
William and Ezekiel Pyles 
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Frank McMullen. After a survey trip in 1866, Mr. Dunn 
grew lyrical about the country. In his book, Brazil, the 
Home for Southerners, he painted a sorry picture of the 
rest of South America, singling Brazil out among “the 
nest of petty [River Plate] republics, constantly at cross 
purposes, and without any combined plan of material 
progress; Monte Vidéo, a State bankrupt in everything 
but oppression; and the other republics of South America, 
smouldering volcanoes, ready at any moment to vomit 
forth anarchy and bloodshed.” Aware that “an easy- 
tempered man makes the best traveler in Brazil,” the 
parson came to accept as a matter of course the words 
espere um pouco (wait a while), amanha (tomorrow), 
and paciéncia (patience). 

His book won many converts in the United States who 
later followed him to the proposed colony. Their en- 
thusiasm began to dim when, after a hard trip, they 
found themselves completely isolated. Soon sickness and 
an overflow of the Ribeira River discouraged them com- 
pletely. Frank MeMullen’s neighboring settlement did 
not fare any better. His determined followers, who had 
refused to admit defeat when their ship was wrecked on 
the Cuban coast, were also forced to give up in the face 
of unbearable hardships. In a few years both colonies 
had dispersed. Some of the settlers went to Santa Barbara, 
éthers returned to the United States. Miss Louisa Shippey,. 
for example, now seventy-nine years old, came back to 
the United States with her parents in 1872 and is now 
living in Sierra Madre, California. 

A colonel from Alabama, Charles G. Gunter, headed 
the Espirito Santo colony. This enthusiastic group picked 
a beautiful spot near the mouth of the Rio Doce (Sweet 
River). where the climate was “as healthy as the moun- 
tains of North Carolina.” and the soil excellent for 
cotton and sugar cane. Colonel Gunter went on ahead 
with his son Harris and wrote another son in Alabama 
that he wanted several families to come down bringing 
with them “agricultural tools and a blacksmith.” Believ- 
ing that there were too many degree-holders in Brazil 
(“they are all doctors—lawyers or government em- 
ployees”). the new colonists cast aside professions and 
dreams of grandeur and got right down to work, women 
as well as men. Energetic Colonel Gunter was fond of 
Brazilians, but found them a bit too slow for his taste: 
“Gabriel will have to blow the horn two days before 
Judgment to wake the Brazilians up,” he said. 

For several years the settlement flourished and seemed 
to be the most successful of all. Perhaps because of 
transportation difficulties, however, the settlers gradually 
abandoned the colony, many of them attracted to Santa 
Barbara. 

_ Up north in Santarém, far inland on the banks of the 
Amazon, a settlement was started by Major Lansford 
Warren Hastings, a renegade Ohio Yankee who had 
joined the Confederate army. Inflamed with enthusiasm 
over the Amazonian scenery and vegetation, Major Hast- 
ings did not foresee that the very exuberance of nature 
there would interfere with the agricultural endeavors 
of the band that followed him. Undesirables among the 
colonists incurred the anger of the amiable Brazilians 


by quarreling, drinking, and loafing. Disease also took a 
heavy toll. Within a few years this colony, too, had 
disintegrated. 

Many Southerners who went to Brazil did not affiliate 
with any of the established colonies. The beauty of Rio 
de Janeiro lured some into staying in the “marvelous 
city.” A Mr. Rainey from North Carolina established a 
ferry service between Rio and Niteroi, the state capital. 
across the bay. With “two double-enders brought out 
from New York,” the trips were made “with great regu- 
larity every half hour, accommodating a large number of 
people.” A naturalized Brazilian, Louisiana-born Charles 
Nathan, lent a financial hand to Southern settlers in the 
different colonies. Many M.D.’s and dentists built thriving 
businesses in the capital. One famous dentist was Dr. 
John William Coachman, whose grandsons Carlos and 
Alfredo are carrying on the family tradition in Sao Paulo 
today. 

Charles Freligh, who works at the Brazilian Embassy 
in Washington, remembers his dentist father—whom he 
describes as a Tennessee “rolling stone”—riding a mule 
into the interior of Minas Gerais to call on his patients. 
“People would come to Minas from as far as Rio and 
Sao Paulo to see him.” His mother was a Doherty from 
Louisiana. “My maternal grandfather, Samuel Doherty, 
went to Brazil to work as superintendent on the estate of 
the Baron of Sapucaia, in the State of Rio. He was a 
confirmed rebel, and never mentioned the word ‘Yankee’ 
without the familiar prefix. But many of the Brazilian 
abolitionists were his friends. He spoke to the children’ 
mostly in English and so did our parents, but we always 
answered in Portuguese.” 

Today Mr. Freligh switches easily from one language 
to the other. “Of course the Southern immigrants started 
out being brought up as North Americans,” he com- 
ments, “but little by litthe turned into real Brazilian 
caipiras |country hicks], the people they had the closest 
contact with out there.” On Freligh’s desk at the Brazilian 
Embassy is a Southern cavalryman’s saber found in the 
hollow of a tree at Gettysburg. He considers the Southern 
exodus to Brazil a symptom of weakness. 

“When people emigrate purely for economic reasons, 
they usually maintain close ties with the country of 
origin, and never really break away.” says Mr. Freligh. 
“It is the political immigrant who assimilates promptly 
and will have nothing to do with the old country.” 
Actually, the Southerners were in between. Their motives 
were partly economic, partly political (and, to some 
extent, a question of hurt pride). Therefore, their re- 
actions were mixed: they kept in touch with the old 
country and sometimes resisted Brazilian ways, but 
finally gave in. Of course one still finds one or two who 
are more Southern than the Southerners, without ever 
having been to the United States. but most of the de- 
scendants who remained in Brazil have gone completely 
Brazilian, and some haven't even bothered to learn the 
language of their Confederate ancestors. Even those who 
have returned to Dixie or Yankeeland seem to retain a 
certain Brazilian flavor. It seems like a good combina- 
tion, too. 
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Indian weaver at stick loom. Note backstrap, by which she adjusts thread tension 


Elizabeth Searle Lamb 
} IN THE CENTURIES since the Spanish conquest. the Guate- 
malan Indian has lived close to the earth. His life has 
been a simple struggle for food and drink and shelter 
carried on against a complex backdrop of mixed pagan 
and Catholic ritual and belief. As he filled his daily 
needs, often by the most primitive means, he created 
beauty with his hands. His weaving of cotton, wool, and 
fibers has given him clothing, baskets. and other articles 
superbly fitted to his way of life, compounded of fine 


craftsmanship, good proportion, and artistic sensibility. 
Now changes are coming with the slow infiltration of a 
different civilization; the machine age is touching the 
Indian. Fortunately, the change is slow. 

Textiles are the most important expression of the 
Indian culture. The primitive stick loom used by the 
women is very much like those on which their Maya 
ancestors worked. The weaver fastens the upper bar of 
her loom to tree or house corner. kneels within the semi- 
circle formed by the backstrap fastened to the lower 
loom stick, adjusts the tension of the warp thread by her 


20 Girl trom Cotzal shows off decorative hand-woven blouse. 
Her counterpart in St. Louis may appear in a similar 

design, for Guatemalan textiles are now fashionable 

in the United States 
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own position against the backstrap, and is ready to 
weave. From such simple equipment comes an amazing 
variety of fabrics. In Coban the Indian woman turns out 
a fine lacy cloth in which rows of figures may alternate 
with the gauze weaving. In Chichicastenango and Palopo, 
among other places, careful grouping of colors in plain 
and basket weaves produces almost invisible pin stripes 
and plaids. Various types of brocading done in the high- 
lands look at first glance like embroidery. but are 
actually decoration woven right into the fabric. Some- 
times, as in the beautiful tapestry-like weaving of San 
Antonio Aguas Calientes, it may pattern the whole 
piece: but in the Auipiles or blouses of San Juan 
Sacatepéquez. for example, it forms only shoulder bands 
of single motifs. In some localities true embroidery is 


The men turn out skirt lengths for the ladies, as well as most of 
the fabric for their own clothing, on old-fashioned treadle looms 
used at necklines and along seams. Variegated head- 
ribbons and belts are woven by both men and women 
on special small stick looms. 

The Indian men weave on foot or treadle looms, 
customarily producing the women’s skirt fabrics and 
much of the material for their own clothing. These 
treadle looms have changed little, if at all, since the 
Spaniards introduced them. 

The vivid colors in the native textiles were once made 
solely from animal and vegetable dyes: purple from 
mollusks, blue indigo, red from the cochineal insect, 
yellow from bird droppings, black from snail juice, and 
browns from tree bark. Now commercial dyes are re- 
placing them or are used in conjunction with natural 
dyes. Much of the dyeing is done by the weaver himself, 
although some people specialize and sell their dyed yarns 
in the market. The tie-dyed yarns, for example, take 
special skill. The yarn is measured, then wrapped 
tightly at intervals with string so that when it is dyed— 
usually a dark blue—certain areas of the thread remain 
white. These jaspé yarns are used mainly by the men to 
weave skirt lengths that show small, white, evenly spaced 


designs where the threads were tied. 

In Guatemala, a native brown cotton as well as the 
white is used extensively. This light, undyed brown 
cotton makes the traditional background of Auipiles 
from Chichicastenango. 

Though less popular than cotton, wool also has its 
place in the Guatemalan highlands. The unusual suits 
worn by the men of Chichicastenango—short, slit trousers 
with heavily embroidered side flaps and brief, black, 
embroidered jackets—are woolen. Each design of the 
embroidery has a symbolic meaning dating from before 
the Spanish conquest. 

Momostenango is famous as the blanket town where, 
on market day, whole streets are spread with these 
woolen robes. They have been woven during the preced- 
ing week, washed in nearby hot sulphur pools, and now 
are drying in the sun. Prospective buyers snap the wet 
blankets to check on color fastness, seaming of the three 
breadths, and general texture and quality. 

Closely allied to the textile craft is the weaving of 
such fibers as maguey, pita, and henequen into rope 
and hammocks, into the large mats which serve as wall 
covering, table, and bed in many a thatched-roofed, 
adobe-walled Indian home, and into all kinds of baskets. 
Baskets are almost a part of the Indian woman’s costume. 
In some regions, she carries a small squarish one, filled, 
atop her head to market; returning home, she wears it 
upside down like a hat. More common is the huge, 
round, rather shallow basket in which the woman packs 
her produce, balancing it easily on her head as she 
adjusts the baby in the shawl on her back and starts 
off down the trail with little dog-trot steps that swiftly 
cover the miles to market. The highly decorated baskets 
are tourist-trade articles, but the plain ones have a charm 
of their own resulting from careful weaving and func- 
tional design. 

Maguey fiber is also woven into stiff belts in Huehue- 
tenango and headribbons in Totonicapan. Palm leaves, 
scrupulously fitted and sewed together, make a practical 
combination raincape-umbrella. And the shoulder-strap 
bags in which Indian men carry papers and other per- 
sonal possessions are often woven of fiber. 

The Guatemalan Indian’s twentieth-century ceramics 
are far less impressive than his textiles. Nor do they 
bear comparison with existing remnants of Maya pottery. 
Nevertheless, those pieces made by the Indian for his 
own use, either plain or decorated, achieve a certain 
artistry. Small bowls, pitchers, toy whistles in amusing 
animal shapes, and engaging jugs and pots of all sizes 
are molded by hand or over an old piece, then sun-dried 
and baked in an open fire. A whitish clay makes pieces 
that will be used near the fire. From Huehuetenango 
comes beautiful black pottery colored by pitch-pine 
smoke. Red clay is used for liquid containers, including 
the ubiquitous water jug. At first the pieces seem raw 
and crude, but with use the uneven finish from the 
virtually uncontrolled firing takes on a lovely sheen. 
A growing trade in glazed pottery thrown on the potter's 
wheel centers in Antigua and Totonicapan. 

The Indian’s skill and his eye for color and design 
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Even the dishes of the self-sufficient Indian are handmade. Peddler 
on shores of Lake Atitlan hauls his pottery to market the hard way 


‘ 
are also seen in his treatment of gourds. They are found 
in every size and shape, serving as dipper, bowl, and 
cup; as a ceremonial container in pagan ritual; as a 
musical rattle, a toy, a water jug. the container for the 
stick on which raw cotton is spun; and even, cleverly 
carved, as a mask. Many of the gourds, of course, are 
simply hollowed out and dried, But a surprising number 
are gaily decorated, perhaps with painted symbols, 
perhaps by a wax process, perhaps by skillful use of a 
sharp knife. In the wax process, rarely used nowadays, the 
design is stenciled on the dried gourd with wax. The 
gourd is then blackened with grease and smoke or 
painted, then finally dipped in hot water to remove the 
wax. A more common practice is to carve through the 
blackened polished surface to the yellowish color of the 
dried gourd. In this way, beautiful and surprisingly 
intricate scenic and geometric designs are produced. 

Although some Indian masks are carved from gourds, 
the customary ceremonial dance mask is of wood. A few 
Indian wood-carvers, specializing in masks, supply the 
whole country. Pale-faced conquistadors, the — black 
Moors, and certain animals are represented, in a stylized 
fashion hallowed by long tradition. 

\ bright spot in many an otherwise drab Indian hut is 
a vivid red finger-painted wooden trunk. These are 
simply, even crudely, constructed, without carving or 
other decoration except the red paint and perhaps a 
simple ornamental figure in yellow.- 


Typical finger-painted wooden trunks and 
gay hand-woven woolen blankets are among 
the wares for sale on market day at 

San Francisco el Alto 


For special festivals there are particular articles, 
although the pine rope, bunches of hand-picked pine 
needles patiently threaded into twists of cord, fits any 
occasion. At Christmas time, figures and mangers for 
nacimientos (nativity scenes) in every form and size 
appear in the markets. At Carnival, preceding Lent, 
Indian women bring into Guatemala City huge baskets 
heaped with blown-out eggshells, gaily tinted and filled 
with confetti. Lucky and rare the pedestrian who escapes 
having at least one such cascarén broken on his head! 
Tiny wooden toys, clay whistles and figures, little baskets 
and boxes, all are fashioned with skill and ingenuity by 
the Indian’s nimble fingers. 

Native musical instruments are handmade too. The 
ancient gourd marimba, once thought native to ‘the 
Guatemalan highlands but now generally believed to 
have been imported from Africa, has become exceedingly 
rare, as are the shell trumpets, the primitive reed flutes, 
and some ceremonial drums. More commonly, the weird 
but lovely Indian fiesta music is provided by a type of 
oboe called a chirimia and various drums. 

Each Indian village group in Guatemala is character- 
ized by traditional costumes, for both everyday and 


Vusicians in the Guatemalan highlands play homemade 
instruments: a gourd marimba, a chirimia, and a drum 
ceremonial wear, and sometimes by a particular handi- 
craft specialty. In all appears the pleasing sense of pro- 
portion that contributes so much to the charm of Indian 
crafts. Practicality and tradition are combined in the 
Indian’s clothes, his eating utensils, the indispensable 
water jug and woven blanket, the basket, the rush mat— 
all things of beauty and color and quality. 

But today the Indian is laying aside the traditional 
hand-woven garments for mass-produced shirts, trousers, 
and dresses. As he picks up machine-made tools and 
utensils, he also picks up confusion and stress. The new 
ways are producing a half-breed sort of craft infinitely 
less pleasing than the old. Let us hope that in addition 
to better health and housing the new ways will bring him 
a life as rich in beauty and satisfaction as the old. 
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AN ART CRITICS’ CONGRESS in Holland and an invitation 
to give a series of lectures on Latin Americar art in the 
American occupation zone of Germany took me _ to 
northern Europe last summer. But the South always has 
a strong attraction for a tropical spirit, so when I 
finished my duties I headed down to and across the 
Mediterranean, finally stopping in Egypt. 

The trip really began in Belgium, after a hurried visit 
to England and France. Going to Flanders from Paris is 
like making a journey to the land of order. You leave 
the coarse conduct of the French behind and soon enter 
a world of good manners. It doesn’t matter that Belgium 
is the most expensive country in Europe; the Belgians 
make up for the strain on the traveler’s funds with 
constant and completely genuine kindness. 

Day and night, Brussels hums with activity. The city’s 
vitality is contagious. But, when you have little time and 
many museums to see, the Belgian capital’s feverish 
hustle just seems to be inviting you back for another 
visit. One of the two Royal Museums of Fine Arts 
specializes in modern art, yet has a nineteenth-century 
air. But the Classical Art Museum, with its exquisite 
examples of the Gothic and Baroque Flemish masters, 
is like a meeting place for the two famous schools that 
flourished in Bruges and in Antwerp. To relive the two 
great moments of Flemish art at their points of origin, 
you must visit both cities. In Bruges, an important 
thirteenth-century commercial center, we visualize the 
closed, sealed world of the Middle Ages and the trans- 
cendental realism of its painters: the Van Eycks, Mem- 
ling, Van der Weyden. In Antwerp, a port that fattened 
on trade with the recently discovered America, we sense 
the bubbling Baroque of Rubens and Van Dyck, in a 
way like a dynamic projection of America itself. 


Hans Uhlmann, German abstract 


sculptor, in his Berlin studio 


An art critic 
takes a look at 
occupied Germany 
and other countries 


José Gomez Sicre 


They call Bruges the Venice of the North, but, despite 
its summer verdure and its canals, it lacks Venice’s color. 
It is just a question of latitude. But, this comparison 
aside, we see a peaceful city full of a charm of its own. 
You hardly need go to the museum to feel the impact of 
the medieval Flemings. You find their work in its natural 
setting in the Cathedral and on the altars of the Church 
of Notre Dame. Behind the pavilions for patients in the 
fifteenth-century Saint-Jean Hospital there is a hall de- 
voted to Memling, with a magnificent selection of his : : 
work. Finally, the City Art Museum, in a calm medieval = 
setting of canals and gardens, holds precious works of 
Jan Van Eyck, Gerard David, and all the other great 
Bruges painters. 

The Antwerp Museum also displays extraordinary 
Memling and Van Eyck canvases and an extensive selec- 
tion of the work of all the early masters of Flemish art. 
But what one goes there, to see is the Baroque school, 
and in this busy commercial city where new buildings of 
functional design are going up all over, the logical thing 
is to seek out everything connected with Rubens, Ant- 
werp’s most distinguished citizen. There are sore im- = 
portant Rubens canvases in the Cathedral and in the 
Church of Saint Jacques, but the best of his art is in 
the Museum. The street where the master’s house stands 
—named Rubenstraat in his honor—opens on a thickly 
populated avenue. This palace, which Rubens built for 
his first wife and later occupied with his second, was his 
home, his workshop, and the storeroom for all the works 
of art he picked up in Italy and France during his half- 
artistic, half-diplomatic missions for the monarchs of 
Europe. The building has been partially reconstructed 
since the war. and the gardens and arrangement of the 
rooms bespeak the exuberance of this man who repre- 
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sented the most bombastic, carnal, and effervescent side 
of Baroque. 

It has been said that the Dutch have “made” their own 
landscape, sometimes building a hill or creating a forest 
for the sole purpose of improving the view. Windmills, 
however, are disappearing from the scene. As the train 
rolls on from the Belgian frontier, we note a few that 
soon fade out of sight while cities rise rapidly around 
us. In Holland everything is close: the greatest distance 
between one city and the next is never more than an 
hour. As soon as we come into the first station we get 
an impression of order that will stay with us as long as 
we remain in this little piece of Europe. Free of odors. 
noise, and dirt, these Dutch towns are a prime example 
of discipline. 

In Dutch art, along with this constant tendency toward 
order, we find an escapism bordering on romanticism. 
Ever since its Golden Century, Dutch painting has re- 
vealed tremors of emotion coming from beyond the 
Rhine. It is significant that Rembrandt's surname. van 
Rijn. indicates a family origin in those valleys along 
the river. 

Painters of landscapes and of still lifes with intricate 
and irrational composition, even Frans Hals with his 
impassioned brush stroke. all seem like an imported 
movement in the calm spirit of Holland. To represent 
accurately the impression the whole country gives us. 
we would have to limit our consideration of Dutch art 
to the other tendency. of tranquility and the harmonious 
play of geometric forms. which Jan Vermeer derived 
from Delft’s aseptic interiors. 

The more I see of the country’s various aspects, the 
more | am compelled to recognize as Holland's true art 
that intimate school which portrayed kitchens, bedrooms, 
and back courts in a stern process of harmonizing rec- 
tangles, laid out as if in a new golden section. This was 
the heritage bequeathed to Dutch paintings by Vermeer 
and Pieter de Hooch. In Amsterdam's Rijksmuseum we 
have eloquent evidence of this whole trend, but we also 
find Rembrandt represented by his best work. It is 
enough to mention his Jewish Bride, from his period of 
more rotund forms, and that marvel of composition, 
The Night Watch. 

Time and discolored lavers of varnish had giver 
The Night Watch a coal-smoke patina. but today, after 
cleaning, it has become a bright military scene, in full 
sunlight that has dissipated all the hazy mystery con- 
ferred on the canvas by centuries and decomposed paint. 
We can enjoy this picture in all its splendor in the 
magnificent hanging characteristic of this museum. 

Between The Hague and Amsterdam is Haarlem, with 
its pots of geraniums on the lampposts and its old 
marketplace converted into an art museum. In The 
Hague’s old people’s home you can find practically all 
the important work of Frans Hals. Passing through 
room after room, looking at those portraits of fat- 
cheeked burghers with fancy ruffs and those army 


officers, all in the same positions but revealing something ‘ 


new in art, we realize how much of the progress of paint- 
ing Hals, like his contemporary Velazquez. anticipated. 
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Above: Two exhibits of 
the principles of De Stijl 
at Stedelijk Museum, 
Amsterdam. Left: De Stijl 
applied architecturally to 
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Above: Garden pavilion 
built by Peter Paul Rubens 


for his Antwerp house 
reflects the Baroque of 
his painting 


Bruges, with its canals, 
was cultural center of 
Flanders during the 


Viddle Ages 


hitecture of the Loaf Countries is found in Amsterdam 


He not only, delved into psychological, aspects but also 
broadened the brushwork, seeking light in the paint. in 
the very brush stroke. This process reaches its culmina- 
tion in the two large canvases of the governors and 
governesses of the home. The gloves, ruffs, and hands 
of those models foreshadow Goya, Manet, and, very 
decidedly, Hals’ fellow-countryman Van Gogh. 

Before continuing along the coast, | stopped off in 
the peaceful and bureaucratic capital. A representative 
group of works by the constructivist Mondrian awaits 
you in the Municipal Museum of The Hague, and one 
shouldn’t miss Rembrandt's Anatomy Lesson, and Ver- 
meer’s View of Delft, one of the most important land- 
scapes in the history of art. in the Mauritshuis Museum. 

Although Rotterdam was demolished during the war, 
the enterprising Dutch spirit has removed all the scars 
of conflict. An up-to-date concept of city planning and 
architecture is making it one of the most advanced cities 
in Europe. 

In Otterlo, deep in a wood, stands the Kroller-Miiller 
National Museum. Never was a cultural institution so 
inaccessible, but what you find inside the stern-lined 
building is generous compensation for the inconvenience. 
V. W. Van Gogh, an engineer who is the painter's 
nephew and sole living relative, has placed in that 
museum the majority of the canvases of the tragic 
Dutchman that were in the possession of his father, 
Vincent's brother Theo. Ranged along the white walls 
are canvases from the painter's various periods, from 
his first attempts—studies of wax models—to the feverish 
impromptus of the fields of southern France. There is not 
a single Van Gogh canvas that is not rooted in the best 
Dutch tradition. While we can perceive some French 
influences, these are of a technical and external character 
rather than in form or content. Even in his delirious 
moments in Saint-Remy, his flaming vegetation was only 
a natural development in time from the foliage we can 
study in detail in Van Goyen or Ruysdael, and the broad 
brush strokes can be found fully formed in the work of 
Frans Hals. 

In the Kroller-Miiller Museum we also find works by 
the late Piet Mondrian, the painter who carried on in 
contemporary painting the calm stream, the static—we 
could say classical—side of the Dutch school. Mondrian 


.and the rest of the members of the De Stijl (Style) 


group, like Van Doesburg, Van der Leck, and Vanton- 
gerloo, have a room of their own in this museum. More- 
over, | had ample opportunity for contact with the whole 
constructivist movement at a large commemorative ex- 
hibition of the De Stijl group put on during the art 
critics’ congress at Stedelijk Museum in Amsterdam. 
This group of painters and sculptors represents the most 
influential tendency in contemporary art since cubism. 
And like cubism it corresponds to a definite line in 
traditional art. In this case, it is a product in our time 
of the static values of Dutch art of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. established by Vermeer and De Hooch as an 
expression of deep geometrical feeling. Even more than 
they reflect artistic tradition, the constructivist principles 
of Mondrian and the others in De Stijl reflect Holland 
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itself, its tidy towns, the facades aligned in an almost 
musical counterpoint playing on the rectangles of win- 
dows tracing broad bands of black and white. This 
austere moderation in Mondrian is a plastic representa- 
tion of a particular quality of the Dutch, who, bicycle 
fans that they are, base their locomotion on the purest 
form of equilibrium. 

Leaving the Dutch plains, the train advances along 
the Rhine as if on an outing. The shores of the old river 
hold in store for the traveler villages and castles crouch- 
ing among the mountains on either side or on the little 
deltas that from time to time interrupt the stream’s. flow. 
This peaceful German countryside continues as far as 
the first major city. On my trip it was Cologne that 
brought me back to reality. The magnificent Gothic 
Cathedral towers rose like an arrogant survivor above 
the debris in a challenging, symbolic ascent. To the 
traveler, the rest of the cities appear through the train 
window like a procession of cripples. 

Frankfort. nerve center of the U.S. occupation zone 
and starting point for my lecture tour, still bears the 
marks of bombardment. They did not rebuild the upper 
floors of the destroyed buildings, but finished them off 
in truncated style, making an odd, flat patchwork. The 
new construction is also on a horizontal plane, and the 
result is a weird zig-zag of ups and downs across the 
city. Despite the depressing impression given by the 
ruins, the German people strike you as industrious and 
active. No one is lazy, and children and old people do 
their share of the work. 

I visited some artists in Berlin and found that the 
war and the Navis’ persecution of modern art have not 
halted the march of esthetic ideas in German creative 
minds. | had a chance to see the painter Hans Janisch 
at work. For several years during the war he was held 
prisoner in a Texas camp. During the blockade of Berlin, 
Janisch did a series of paintings on airplane subjects. 
Now, with an increasingly schematic approach, he 
recalls the Texas light of his prisoner days in works that 
are constructivist in spirit, superimposing horses. riders. 
and a golden southern sun, Another important Berliner 
is Theodor Werner, whose large, non-objective canvases 
have been shown in Paris and other European capitals. 

The work of the sculptor Hans Uhlmann, who forges 
intricate abstractions in iron, is very popular at the 
leading exhibitions in Western Germany. During the 
war he escaped the terrorist Nazi vigilance, since he 
belonged to the corps of military draftsmen, but of 
course his creative work did not emerge from the cellar 
of his Berlin house. 

Potsdammer Platz, marking the separation of Berlin’s 
four sectors, has also established a boundary for art. 
\s the visitor enters the Soviet zone, he finds creative 
freedom losing itself in a realistic-academic kind of 
art used in all the propaganda. Since modern art is also 
proscribed by the dictatorship of the proletariat, artists 
with new ideas living in the Russian zone must either 
give them up or seek refuge in the other zones. As a 
foreigner I found a striking contrast between the America 


House in Berlin, displaying in a very progressive fashion’ 


26 In Vienna’s Maria Theresa Platz, the 
Vatural History Museum adds to 
Baroque flavor of Austrian capital 


St. Stephen’s Cathedral, Vienna, 
with its striking mosaic roof, 

is one of the most perfect Gothic 
buildings in Europe 


Detail of Monument to the Soviet 
Soldier in Russian sector of 
postwar Berlin 


For centuries, castle-dominated Salzburg has been a 
leading European musical center 
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an exhibition of modern U.S. architecture, and the 
House of Soviet Culture, showing art in the worst sort 
of fin-de-siécle naturalistic style. However, in the out- 
skirts of Berlin I came across a monument to the Soviet 
soldier which, despite the obviously allegorical flags 
executed in an almost abstract mass of red granite, draws 
a certain dignity from its surroundings and the good 
use of space. 

In a remote section of the vast former capital I visited 
the Lateinamerikanische Bibliothek, the most important 
center of Latin American studies in Germany. There is 
no aspect of Latin American life, from pre-Columbian 
art to the latest novel, that this library is not interested 
in. Everything in it is well kept, and it welcomes requests 
from borrowers all over the country and abroad. The 
Nazi government kept it up even during the war. But 
the effects’ of a bomb and the lack of communication 
with America during the conflict have made gaps in the 
catalogue. 

In the course of the nine lectures | gave in as many 
America Houses, | discovered that Latin American art 
is almost unknown in Germany. Certain scholars have a 
specialized interest in pre-Hispanic esthetics, but little is 
known of colonial art and almost nothing of the con- 
temporary movements. I devoted special emphasis to the 
principal aspects of the eighteenth century, undoubtedly 
the most important in the history of Western Hemi- 
sphere art since it witnessed the germination of a 
national spirit. a mestizo blend of Spanish and American 
elements. My audiences showed not a little surprise at 
my slides of distinguished examples of our countries’ 
architecture, sculpture, painting, and applied arts. 

In Wiesbaden a tall. blond, Teutonic young man came 
up and thanked me in perfect Portuguese for presenting 
the work of Francisco Antonio Lisboa (O Aleijadinho) 
and the modern architecture of Brazil. “I am always 
telling them of my country’s culture.” he said proudly, 
“but I have had no way of demonstrating it.” He ex- 
plained later that although his parénts were German, 
he was born in Sao Paulo and felt completely Brazilian. 
He was finishing his engineering studies in Wiesbaden 
and expected to return to Brazil. 

Similarly, in Berlin, a Guatemalan girl approached 
me after a lecture. along with an old lady. She was 
deeply moved and proud to have seen some of Antigua’s 
colonial buildings flash on the screen. “Let me speak 
a few words in Spanish with you,” she began, somewhat 
sadly. “For more than fifteen years I haven’t spoken it 
except with my mother, and I am hoping that my 
country will name a consul in Germany so that I can get 
a passport and return to Guatemala as soon as possible.” 
The mother interrupted: “My daughter wants to return 
there to live, and I, although I am German, do not want 
to die away from Guatemala, so I am counting the days 
anxiously.” Encountering these isolated cases of Ameri- 
canism, I could not help thinking of the fantasies about 
the immutable Germanness of “racial minorities” in- 
vented by the Nazis to justify annexation of territory 
adjoining the Third Reich. 

I found museums in all the German cities I visited. 


Sometimes the buildings had been partially destroyed by 
bombs, as in Frankfort or Stuttgart, or completely 
demolished, as happened to the Alter Pinakothek in 
Munich, which is now sheltering its extraordinary collec- 
tion in temporary quarters. The collections are not always 
extensive, but certainly their representative character 
and their teaching value are praiseworthy. Moreover, 
for those of us who have not specialized in the art of the 
Nordic countries, they hold the surprise of anonymous 
masters or artists whose fame has not spread beyond the 
Germanic world. 

To Latins, the tortured realism of Teutonic artists may 
seem insistently morbid and pathological, but we cannot 
deny that the German school showed genuine vigor 
between the Middle Ages and the seventeenth century. 
There are also examples of lyricism, as in the case of 
the Master of the Life of Mary, whose ineffable panels 
we find in the Nuremberg Museum, or Lucas Cranach, 
whose fine decorative sense can be seen in all the German 
museums. But the dominating line is found in the pathos 
of Altdorfer, Griinewald, or that merciless woodcarver 
Tilman Riemenschneider, the creator of a Mary Magda- 
lene who, instead of covering her face with her hair in 
her repentance as she is often represented, has hair 
irrationally cropping out all over her body, in punish- 
ment. This piece is one of many examples of Gothic 
imagery making up the finest collection of its kind in 
Germany. in the Bavarian State Museum in Munich. 

The more you see of this strong Gothic expression in 
sculpture, the better you understand the German origin 
of the Baroque and even its connection with mysticism. 
Gothic appears as the language of a pre-Reformation 
Christianity, Baroque as a colossal product of the 
Counter Reformation. Both movements represént the 
lofty intellectual spirit of the northern artist struggling 
with his material, trying to subordinate it, converting 
painting into deliquescent rhythms and the material of 
sculpture into a formative and permeable element, to the 
point of stripping it of weight and solidity. So, when 
I finished my work in southern Germany and left the 
country from Munich, where I saw so much Gothic art 
of high quality, I felt | must observe its Baroque develop- 
ment and extension in Austria. 

Salzburg. the chief center for Mozart and Baroque 
music, is like a musical introduction to the Austrian 
capital’s art treasures, but in appearance the city pre- 
serves much of the medieval spirit that prevailed a few 
miles back in the Bavarian hills. Vienna is the Baroque 
in full flower. The Belvedere and thé Schénbrunn, 
although imitations of Versailles, help to create a face 
of its own for this magnificent capital, which shows no 
sign of having suffered a war, and still less of the fact 
that it is now governed by four foreign powers. The 
tension you feel in Berlin between the western and 
eastern sectors is not repeated here, perhaps for political 
reasons I do not know about. But I prefer to think this 
is due to the Austrian’s somewhat southern character, 
which lightens the seriousness of even the most difficult 
situations. 


(Continued on page 35) 
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CAFE SOCIETY 


WHEN THE WORLD becomes too much 
for the man of Buenos Aires, he is 
sure of finding refuge in his café. “A 
slow and vegetative backwater .. . in 
times of furious activity,” its origins 
are lost in Europe, and it evolved into 
its present form through a long line 
of varied establishments where “men 
were accustomed to meet for conver- 
sation and to watch the time go by.” 
Now its place in the city’s life earns 
it an article by Alberto Salas in the 
Argentine monthly Sur: 

“In this city it has a longer history 
than the country. By the beginning of 
the last century it even had _ billiard 
tables and large patios, awninged for 
coolness in the summer, with a pool in 
the middle. But none before the Café 
del Marco, in the early days of the 
Revolution, was famous enough to dis- 
pute its well-earned claim to paternity 
of the porteno café. This was a café 
of a political, speechmaking, Jacobin 
slant. on the corner of Bolivar and 
\lsina, so that its turbulent harangues 
might have been heard from the 
Cabildo. . .. 

“"Café’ implies the neighborhood 
café, since the ones downtown—a place 
that accepts, glorifies, then forgets— 
have been rapidly turning into con- 
fectioners’ shops or bars. To speak of 
these is to speak of a very different 
species. Besides, downtown has made 
way for a hurried form that the 
neighborhoods, with prudent ortho- 
doxy. have rejected: the [| quick-lunch 
counters and] stand-up cafés, antisep- 
tic and full of marble. The whole 
set-up of these places mistakes the true 
meaning of the café, which is not drink 
alone but also talk, peaceful solitude. 
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and the cigarette. . . . Some cafés sur- 
vive, but with so many people that 
they have become paradoxes. There is 
no conversation, repose, or reflection 
that can withstand the presence of 
someone openly waiting for a table. 

“The authentic café persists in the 
neighborhoods where, away from the 
port and the centers of economic ac- 
tivity, we find the remains of a colonial 
spirit, a nearness to the countryside, 
slow-moving heart of the nation. The 
coast is almost feminine in its attitude 
toward novelties, is lured by showiness 
and gewgaws like the Indians. .. . 
Nowadays prestige and oblivion suc- 
ceed each other so rapidly that almost 
surely within fifty years the porteno 
will have to seek his nostalgia in 
Santiago del Estero or Jujuy. 

“Cafés are located preferably on 
corners, near plazas, and on wide 
streets, seeking prominence and cus- 
tomers. . . . Two or three large win- 
dows determine a few choice spots for 
those who want to look out absent- 
mindedly over the streets. Others, flee- 
ing from distractions, seek out the 
modest corners farthest from the 
crowd. 

“Strictly. the floor must be of wood. 
with a little sawdust when it rains. 
Tile and other materials advisable for 
cleanliness’ sake—found so _ often 
nowadays—hamper sociability, chill 
the feet, and destroy the mellowness 
of sound appropriate to these places. 
The tables are of wood, rectangular or 
round, but never, never, with a table- 
cloth or flowers. . . . There are no ash- 
trays; the saucer and the floor receive 
ashes and stubs to the distress of no 
one. What chiefly distinguishes the 
chairs is their lack of upholstery; they 
are of plain wood, of rudimentary 


comfort, which is all the regular 
patrons demand. Since pensive posture 
and confidential talk prevail in the 
café, the chair backs are used only 
when one listens with affected and 
scornful attention to someone else’s 
argument while preparing one’s own, 
or shuffles cards ostentatiously. 

“There is| a sober showcase and 
the large Express machine, opulent and 
gleaming with chrome. A little way 
behind are shelves with bottles’ and, 
over it all, the clock, slow or definitely 
out of order. In populous neighbor- 
hoods the lights of billiard tables 
burn at the back—this is a game that 
agrees well with the nature of the insti- 
tution. And the crowning glory is the 
‘family salon, which, logically, is no 
more than a side annex with a door of 
its own. Its clientele is made up mostly 
of couples tirelessly sifting the past 
and preparing the future. Sometimes a 
married couple, now sedate, winds up 
a pleasant stroll there. Although the 
division between one room and the 
other may be merely a screen of glass 
finished off with ornamental plants, 
or a long showcase full of bottles, it is 
nevertheless well-defined and_ in- 
violable frontier. Beyond is a world 
of men to which women do not come 
except in sly words, in memories. or 
in slowly ripening intentions. 

“Until a few years ago, and still 
surviving in everyone’s memory, an- 
other very important element was the 
victrolera, |who| changed records on 
a large phonograph. She also received 
requests for specific pieces, glances, 
and other varieties of discreet admira- 
tion. Seated in her chair, showing 
generous amounts of leg—skirts were 
very short then—she awaited the end 
of the record with affected boredom. 
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In herself or in the music she played. 
she was a note of elegance, sometimes 
of risk, that has been lost. Now she is 
replaced by an enormous automatic 
record player, around whose front 
circulates water full of bubbles and 
colors. 

“Like everything else, the café varies 
with the hour and the day. The morn- 
ing hours are tranquil and calm, for, 
although it may be hard to believe, 
most of its patrons are drawn off to 
work. . . . On weekdays this deathlike 
life continues until five or six in the 
afternoon, when the place crowds up 
and the air fills with smoke, talk, the 
quiet click of billiard balls, the gay 
rattling of dice. . . . Saturday its life 
begins after lunch and is prolonged 
through a night that for practical pur- 
poses has no end, leading into Sun- 
day, the day of culmination and ‘up- 
roar. Then the place turns into a single 
smell, into a sound at once busy and 
sluggish that allows a small island of 
intimacy and distance around each 


table. In neighborhood and suburban‘ 


cafés the tables are filled with mutual 
references, with friends and acquaint- 
ances, hecause there the café is a solu- 
tion to the question of friendship, a 
sentiment that for most portenos has 
no standing within the home. . . . 

“In winter. when it becomes a place 
of warmth and shelter, games find a 
propitious atmosphere there. Besides 
billiards, there is dice in its most 
whimsical forms. which generally de- 
termines who will pay the bill. Chess. 
checkers, and dominoes, more tranquil 
games, also find their enthusiasts. Card 
games, to the best of my knowledge. 
are more usual in drinking places. ... 
And—diseretion aside—speaking of 
games, it cannot be concealed that the 
café is one of the most important sites 
of the illegal quiniela [a numbers 
game| and betting on horses. [But] 
enemies of the café exaggerate these 
activities. ... 

“Nor is it a place of alcoholic ex- 
cess, since the preferred beverage is 
the one suggested by its name... . In 
the neighborhood café there are no 
exotic drinks. and no one wields the 
cocktail shaker.” 

But while all these details may help 
to describe the café, none of them 
actually define it. says Salas. What 
makes the café is the peculiar sense of 


time that pervades it—almost “a nega- 
tion of time”: 

“It ‘is the time of pensioners, of 
those who do not follow the rigidity of 
a timetable. . . . In the café, time 
obviously has a value of its own, dif- 
fused and unexpected, that we cannot 
measure by the man who stops to 
empty a cup. It is measured by friend- 
ship, conversation, arguments on cur- 
rent goings on, or simply the desire 
for solitude and quiet. The café, in its 
purest expression, is the place of the 
man who does not measure time, of 
men who are commonly called ‘loafers,’ 
and whom, by a reprehensible de- 
generation of the word, some designate 
as ‘criollos.” . . . The man who fre- 
quents the café man who sur- 
renders his most difficult’ possession, 
his time. He goes contrary to the ‘use- 
ful’ time. of others, the triumphant 
time of well-added accounts, prop- 
erty, and the immediate conquests of 
comfort.” 


BRAZILIAN REBEL 

ONE OF THE MOST controversial figures 
in contemporary Brazilian literature is 
Oswald de Andrade, a pioneer of the 
modernist movement. Either you like 
him or—‘while conceding his histori- 
cal importance’—you don’t. For José 
Tavares de Miranda, writing a profile 
of him in the Sao Paulo daily Folha 
da Manha, he “is the most important 
of our living writers.” Mr. Miranda’s 
article may itself be a trailblazer of 
sorts—to avoid cluttering it up with 
lists of facts and names, he places all 
the vital statistics in a box. 

“Oswald's father was José Oswald 
Nogueira de Andrade, born at Bae- 
pendi, Minas Gerais, of an ancient Sao 
Paulo family. . .. The ‘Oswald’ in their 
name comes from the paternal grand- 


Brazilian storm-center Oswald de Andrade 


mother, Antonia Eugenia, a woman 
who always kept up with her times. All 
the way out there in Baependi she read 
Madame de Staél’s Corinne, became 
enthusiastic over its hero, and named 
her son for him. The town vicar re- 
fused to baptize the boy, however— 
he didn't consider the name decent. 
They settled the case by adding ‘José.’ 

. In 1901, Oswald went to a 
school run by the Marist fathers and 
turned out to be a very poor student in- 
deed. He was graduated from Sao 
Bento preparatory school, where he was 
involved in an incident worth relating. 
One of the teachers was truly a walk- 
ing encyclopedia, a master of many 
subjects, including geography. He 
would systematically ask his students 
to memorize the names of Brazilian 
towns, ports, rivers, and so on; for 
example, principal towns of the state 
of Para: Alemquer, Braganga, Breves, 
Cameta . . . (Oswald recited them all 
to me). Well, this particular teacher 
had taken such a sharp dislike to 
Oswald—on account of his bangs— 
that he publicly swore he’d flunk him. 
On exam day, the room was crowded 
for two reasons: first, the teacher's 
threat; second, the fact that Oswald 
was without question the wittiest and 
most undisciplined fellow in school at 
the time. Professor Knuppeln chose 
‘Secondary Brazilian Ports’ as_ the 
theme, and put this question to Oswald: 
‘Suppose you sail from Rio Grande do 
Sul toward the North in a small ship 
which will call at all but the most im- 
portant ports” 

“Without batting an eyelash. Oswald 
began: ‘Desterro, Paranagua, Iguape, 
Cananéia (he almost sailed right into 
Santos, but not quite), Sao Sebas- 
tiao, Vila Bela, Ubatuba, Angra dos 
Reis. . . .’ Then, out of breath, he 
ended up with ‘Rio de Janeiro.’ 

“The teacher pounced: ‘Rio, a sec- 
ondary port?’ 

“No, sir. But I had to go there to 
catch the ferry to Niteréi,’ replied 
Oswald. The whole student body ap- 
plauded in delight. His friends even 
carried him out on their shoulders. 
Nevertheless, despite the other examin- 
ers’ favorable opinion, he flunked. 

“The boy was beginning to show 
promise. After this incident, and after 
he had repeated the fourth year, Os- 
wald became an _ excellent student, 
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thanks chiefly to the understanding of 
a new teacher, Professor Gervasio de 
Araujo, to whom Oswald owes his 
first encouragement toward a literary 
career. Once Professor Araujo read a 
composition of Oswald’s and com- 
mented without hesitation: “My boy, 
some day your name will be known all 
over Brazil.’ 

“In 1909 he enrolled ‘in the law 
school. Nowadays he admits that the 
ridiculous and childish hazing there 
filled him with revulsion toward the 
schogl. He hated the whole atmosphere. 
and left after the third year. He spent 
four years in Europe. When he came 
back he made peace with the old Alma 
Mater, and finally graduated in 1919. 
It took him ten years to become a 
bachelor of law. 

“In Paris in 1912 he witnessed the 
coronation of Paul Fort as prince of 
French poets. That was when he be- 
came conscious of something he al- 
ready knew intuitively: that the tired 
old sonnets of Sao Paulo, Rio de 
Janeiro, and the North of Brazil had 
no reason for surviving—in France, a 
blank-verse writer had been hailed as 
the finest! As a matter of fact, Oswald's 
rebellion was nothing new. He was 
only “seven when a northern writer of 
poesy, in an attempt to get free meals 
from Oswald's aunt, composed a sonnet 
for the boy to recite at commencement. 
Oswald wept, stomped his feet, and 
absolutely refused. 

“On his return from France he wrote 
a blank-verse poem titled 4 Consump- 
tives Last Streetcar Ride Through 
Town. Of that poem he remembers 
nothing but the title, for he was not 
yet strong enough to resist the weight 
of suburban mentality that pressed on 
the Brazilian literary scene. He tore up 
the poem after showing it to only a 
few friends. But in his heart he always 
hated ‘neat.’ ‘well-made’ verse, to him 
the most convincing evidence of a lack 
of originality, or at least of inertia. ... 

“For many vears he wrote for Sao 
Paulo dailies. While he was a reporter 
for the Sao Paulo edition of the Rio 
de Janeiro Jornal do Commercio, he 
met Mario de Andrade. At that time 
1917—Mario was studying music at 
the conservatory, and on a gala day 
of some sort made a speech in praise 
of Eléi Chaves, then state Secretary of 
Education. Oswald thought it a splen- 
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did speech and actually indulged in a 
fist fight with another reporter to get 
at the original copy. From that day on 
a new life began for him. Mario intro- 
duced him to the Sao Paulo bohemian 
set, and the two went in search of 
geniuses. Together, they all started the 
so-called ‘modernist’ movement. 

“On that subject tons of paper and 
ink have been used. Oswald’s role was 
decisive and leading. Even after he had 
separated from the modernist group 
itself and founded his “Anthropophagy’ 
movement, he never lost his place be- 
side the revolutionaries and always 
gave them new directions and _per- 
spectives. . . . | hear that with the 
assistance of a group of young writers, 
Oswald is planning to resume publica- 
tion of the magazine that bears the 
name of the movement. This will be 
their weapon against mystification and 
the revival of rococo trends, already 
a fad among some second-rate ap- 
prentices of belles-lettres. . . . 

“At present Oswald is at work on a 
book which he himself considers the 
end of his labors. It is an essay on a 
grand scale entitled Anthropophagy as 
a View of the World, an elaboration of 
the thesis he wrote in competition for 
the chair of Brazilian literature at the 
University of Sao Paulo’s school of 
philosophy, sciences, and letters. He 
teaches there already, but on a tem- 
porary basis. He is also writing another 
book that will certainly turn out to be 
a very important document of our 
times. It is his Didrio Confessional, 
memoirs full of surprising revelations. 

“Oswald de Andrade’s home reflects 
his unique personality. Its old Brazil 
suspended there on a fifth floor in a 
modest section of Sao Paulo. with the 
city lying at its feet. There his guests 
can eat golden French toast with coffee- 
and-milk just as in any farmhouse any- 
where in the country. And the hospital- 
ity is just as warm: so is the sincerity. 

“There he is isolated by the neglect 
of the neo-rococo writers. Recently an 
anthology of Brazilian poetry was com- 
piled, and Oswald’s name was not 
included! 

“It's mediocrity sabotaging a crea- 
tive genius. Petty harassments like this 
once led Jorge Amado to remark: “The 
dragon is tormented by larks.” But no 
matter. Time and the wind will eventu- 
ally pluck the feathers off the birds.” 


OSWALD DE ANDRADE— 
CURRICULUM VITAE 

Business name: José Oswald de Sousa 
Andrade. 

Literary name: Oswald de Andrade. 

Height: 5 feet, 7 inches. 

Collar size: 17. 

Weight: 170 pounds. 

Wears glasses for reading. Should 
wear them all the time, but won't. 

Has no favorite colors. 

Food: Likes Brazilian food best. Is a 
big eater. 

Does not like motion pictures because 
generally the production is poor, ‘but 
that does not prevent him from think- 
ing The Bicycle Thief a work of genius. 
Also thinks Charles Chaplin is a genius. 

Likes the theater, and has confidence 
in the Brazilian theater. 

Says of our literature: “It is the 
Brazilian man’s forte. Our literature has 
been up to par for four centuries. Gre- 
gorio de Matos in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, Gonzaga in the eighteenth, Castro 
Alves in the nineteenth, and in the 
twentieth, our group.” 

Preferred world poets: Walt Whit- 
man, Baudelaire (who stands for the 
break with patriarchy), Cendrars (an 
authentic exponent of modernism), 
Lorea, Maiacowski. . . . 

Twentieth-century writers: Thomas 
Mann with The Magic Mountain; Joyce 
with Ulysses: the Russian Gladkov with 
Energy. Most representative of the 
twentieth century, in his opinion, are 
Kafka and Pirandello. In France, he 
recognizes two great men: Sartre and 
Camus. As for philosophy, we now wit- 
ness the decline of German existential- 
ism (Jaspers, Heiddegger), and of Pe- 
tain Gabriel Marcel. Sartre ever on the 
ascendant. 

Brazilian writers: Machado de Assis. 
Of the moderns, Clarisse Lispector. Con 
siders Mario de Andrade best Brazilian 
short-story writer. 

Is a lone wolf, has few friends, but 
is on excellent terms with many people 
in these parts. Lives very happily with 
his wife, Maria Antonieta d’Alkimin, 
and their four children (Oswald, Ruda, 
Antonieta Maria, and Paulo Marcos). 

Music: Demands of him complete 
abstraction. He can listen to it only 
when nothing worries him. Deems it 
one of life's great privileges to have 
met Erik Satie who, he thinks, is cen- 


tury’s greatest musician. Likes Villa- 
Lobos very much, and is a friend of 
his. 


Greatest living Brazilian critic: An- 
tonio Candido. 

In painting, likes Tarcila, Flavio de 
Carvalho, Guignard, Quirino da Silva. 
Antonio Bandeira, and Marina Caram, 
among the Brazilians. Believes his son 
Noné (Oswald) made great strides on 
his trip to Europe... . 

Favorite foreign painters: 
Leger, the early Chirico, 


Picasso, 
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KNOW YOUR NEIGHBORS? 


Answers on page 39 


“WS 1. This might be a scene in Central 
Park, New York, but it isn’t. Is it Xochi- 
mileo, near Mexico City; La Laguna in 
Lima, Peru; or Westlake Park, Los 


Angeles? 


2. Fourth largest city in Western Hemi- 
sphere is Buenos Aires, Chicago, Mexico 
City, or New York? 


“WE 3. This large aquatic rodent, the coypu. 
shown basking in Argentine waters, often 
ends up as fur coat. Is its fur called cara- 
cul, nutria, beaver, or mink? 


4. In common with flags of two other gg 
Hemisphere nations, this flag has yellow, 
red, and blue stripes. But its field of seven 
stars distinguishes it as purely Venezuelan, 
Colombian, or Ecuadorean ? 


5. Exquisite randuti lace is a product of 
Paraguayan Indians, the Irish living in 
Chile, or negroes of French descent living 
in Haiti? 


6. Easternmost island of the West Indies 
circled here is Puerto Rico, Barbados. or 
Trinidad? 


-—j™q@ C7. The New World was called “America” 
after the first name—Amerigo—of a six- 
teenth-century Florentine merchant and ex- 
plorer. Was his last name Columbus, 
Vespucci, Sforza, or Garibaldi? 


8. This Borgia, Pope Alexander VI, who 
reigned from 1492 to 1503, made the 
initial division of the Western Hemisphere 
between the Spanish and the Portuguese, 
the British and the Spanish, or the Portu- 
guese and the Holy Roman Empire? 


—we 9. In what direction is Panama City, on 
the Pacific coast, from the Atlantic en- 
trance to the Panama Canal? 


10. Mexico has its charros; Argentina pa 
its gauchos; and — — its huasos. Fill 
in blank with name of country. 
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BOOKS 


POETRY OF THE CARIBBEAN 
Jacob Canter . 


EARLY LAST SUMMER I went to Kingston. Jamaica, to 
deliver a lecture on the Nicaraguan poet Rubén Dario 
at the opening of an exhibition of Caribbean poetry 
sponsored by the Poetry League of Jamaica. 

It is significant that just before the exhibition was 
held, the final sessions of an all-island elocution festival 
took place in Kingston, also under Poetry League aus- 
pices. In fact, it had been an annual affair since 1938. 
Founded in 1923—which makes it the oldest literary 
organization in the. English-speaking Caribbean—the 
League has become the mover and arbiter of culture in 
Jamaica. It has published several anthologies of Jamaican 
poetry; it carries on a regular program of lectures on 
literary subjects: it gives guidance and encouragement 
to young writers; and by various means, including the 
yearly elocution festival, it fosters the teaching and 
appreciation of poetry in the schools. Its schedule of 
events for the last half of 1951 included lectures and 
talks on a wide range of matters: T. S. Eliot's Four 
Quartets, Afro-Antillean poetry, Shakespeare's comedies. 
the poetry of the Bible. Milton’s Paradise Lost, the his- 
tory and literature of South America, education in 
Jamaica, the Barretts of Wimpole Street, and Edna St. 
Vincent Millay. Several of the lecturers were professors 
at the new University College of the West Indies. estab- 
lished in 1948 in the hills surrounding Kingston. 

The League’s principal members come from various 
walks of life. The president and founder is J. E. Clare 
McFarlane. Accountant-General and Acting Financial 
Secretary of the Government of Jamaica. He is a poet 
and essayist of distinction and the editor of two anthol- 
ogies of poetry of his native land, Voices from Summer- 
land (1929) and a Treasury of Jamaican Poetry (1950). 
W. Adolphe Roberts, first vice-president and a former 
newspaperman and magazine editor in the United States, 
is a poet, historian, and novelist whose works have been 
enthusiastically received by critics in England, the United 
States, and Latin America. A year ago the Cuban Govern- 
ment decorated Mr. Roberts with the “National Order of 
Merit: Carlos Manuel de Céspedes” for his general his- 
tory The Caribbean: The Story of Our Sea of Destiny, 
and for his novel The Single Star, set against the back- 
ground of the war in which Cuba won her independence. 
The League’s secretary is Wycliffe S. Bennett, attached 
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to the staff of His Majesty’s Customs. Mr. Bennett is an 
essayist and critic who has devoted much time to intro- 
ducing the English-speaking peoples of the Caribbean to 
their Latin American neighbors. George R. Coulthard. 
the League's secretary for overseas relations. is a grad- 
uate of Oxford and a former instructor of Spanish at 
Cambridge University. He is now a lecturer in Hispanic 
studies at the University College of the West Indies. 
He has traveled widely in Latin America, has translated 
selections from Jorge Carrera Andrade. Jorge Luis 
Borges, and Eduardo Mallea, among others, and is a 
regular reviewer of Latin American literary works for 
the London Times Literary Supplement. Mr. Bennett and 
Mr. Coulthard were the moving spirits behind the organi- 
zation of the exhibition of Caribbean poetry. 

This was the first attempt to bring together examples 
of the best and representative poetry of 
English-, Spanish-, French-, and Dutch-speaking lands of 
the Caribbean. It covered an extensive area: the Greater 
Antilles, the Lesser Antilles, the Bahama Islands, Central 
America and Panama, and Dutch, French. and British 
Guiana in South America. Since the existence of a 
Caribbean culture was a premise of the exhibition, 
Colombia and Venezuela, whose cultures were considered 
as belonging more properly to that of continental South 
America, were not included. The exhibits purpose was 
the highly laudable one of acquainting the Jamaican 
people with the bulk and quality of the poetry produced 
by their neighbors. As Mr. McFarlane, in his opening 
remarks, explained: “Eighteen years ago | when another 
poetry exhibition had been held under the auspices of 
the League| we concentrated on Jamaican poetry, but 
today we are looking out into the Caribbean as a 
whole. . . . Our writers and thinkers and poets must 
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Students from Kingston boys’ school discuss Cuban section of 
poetry exhibition with author Canter 
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promote a way of culture which will unify the whole 
Caribbean. .. .” 

The two thousand people who visited the art gallery 
of the Institute of Jamaica, where the exhibition was on 
display for two weeks, had ample opportunity for ex- 
tending their poetic horizons. Mr. Bennett and Mr. 
Coulthard had assembled material from twenty-seven 
countries or possessions. There were anthologies, collec- 
tions of poems by individual authors. works of biography 
and criticism, photographs of the poets and of places 
important in their lives, manuscripts, and—most im- 
portant for an exhibition in four languages—translations. 
Cuba, Haiti, the Dominican Republic, Puerto Rico, and 
Honduras were the most abundantly represented, but 
the contributions of St. Lucia, Barbados, Trinidad, 
Curacao, Guadeloupe, and Martinique were notable, and 
perhaps all the more interesting because unknown. How 
many of us. for example, can claim acquaintance with 
the brilliant work of Derek Wolcott (St. Lucia), 
Geoffrey Drayton (Barbados), Ernest Carr (Trinidad), 
René de Rooy (Curagao), or Daniel Thaley (Guade- 
loupe)? Jamaica’s contribution, of course, was also con- 
siderable. Tom Redcam, the island’s Poet Laureate, 
headed a large group including, among others, Clare 
McFarlane. Adolphe Roberts, Vivian Virtue, George 
Campbell, Louise Bennett. and Una Marson. 

The translations were by no means the least dis- 
tinguished feature of the exhibition; among them the 
work of Bryant and Longfellow in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. and Langston Hughes and Muna Lee in _ the 
twentieth, stood out. League members themselves pro- 
vided a large number of the translations, particularly in 
the Cuban section. Pinned on the wall were translations 
by Mr. Bennett of Enrique José Varona’s Dos Voces en 
la Sombra ("Two Voices in the Shadow”) and Miguel 


Governor of Jamaica, Sir Hugh Foot, presides at opening session 


Angel Macau's La Rumba; by Vivian Virtue of Boni- 
facio Byrnes El Sueno del Esclavo (“The Slave’s 
Dream”) and Lopez Goldaras’ A una Bailarina; by 
Mr. Coulthard of José Maria Heredia’s En el Teocalli 
de Cholula (“On the Temple Mound of Cholula™); and 
by Adolphe Roberts of Juan Clemente Zenea’s ;Ay de 
mi! (“Poor Me™) and José Marti’s Los Héroes. 

To provide the widest possible background for appre- 


ciation of Caribbean poetry and as a stimulus and guide 
for further investigation, the League arranged a series 
of lectures in connection with the exhibition. The first 
was my lecture on the greatest of the poets of the region, 
Rubén Dario. Succeeding lectures by League members 
and professors of the University dealt with the history 
and the poetry (French, Spanish, and English) of the 
Caribbean. At each meeting a prominent figure of the 
official and cultural life of the community served as 
chairman: in this fashion the Governor of Jamaica, the 
mayor of Kingston, the president of the Alliance 
Francaise, the vice-principal of the University College 
of the West Indies, and the island’s Director of Educa- 


_ tion demonstrated their support of the League’s work. 


In a sense, the exhibition was only one aspect of a 
larger project in which the League is currently engaged: 
the compilation of an anthology of the Caribbean in the 
four languages embracing all the territories represented 
in the exhibition. All poems will be given in the original, 
but non-English works will be accompanied by English 
translations. Mr. Roberts and Mr. Bennett are doing 
most of this job. 

It is only natural that the Poetry League, after playing 
an outstanding role in Jamaican cultural affairs for over 
a quarter of a century, should have taken the lead in 
breaking down the cultural barriers that have existed 
between the several language areas of the Caribbean 
region. League members are also the first to admit that 
until recently Jamaicans have lived in isolation even 
from their English-speaking neighbors. The exhibition 
afforded perhaps only a glimpse of the creative world 
of the Caribbean, but it was a forceful, original step in 
consonance with the times. For knowledge of other 
peoples and the forging of ties with them are not now an 
intellectual luxury. Rather, they are an urgent necessity. 


PROFESSIONAL DIPLOMACY 

One bay during the First World War. a twenty-year-old 
Navy enlisted man found at a servicemen’s library an 
interesting pamphlet announcing that Georgetown Uni- 
versity was about to inaugurate a School of Foreign 
Service. When discharged in 1919, he enrolled in the 
School's first class for late afternoon and evening sessions 
and took a daytime job at nine hundred dollars a year 
in the Navy Department. Two years later the young man, 
Willard Beaulac, now U.S. Ambassador to Cuba, became 
the first graduate of the School of Foreign Service—a 
fact that he explains with characteristic and disarming 


‘modesty as a “distinction purely alphabetical” since 


“there were no A’s in the class and I was the first B.” 
He fails to add that in 1949 he received an honorary 
doctorate from Georgetown in recognition of the dis- 
tinguished service which by that time had rapidly ad- 
vanced him to the point of being the youngest 
ambassador in the U.S. Foreign Service. 

In his own story, told in the book Career Ambassador, 
Mr. Beaulac lays no stress whatever on the unusual 
elements of his career. Rather, he emphasizes those 
qualities and reactions which he shares with the great 
majority of his fellow-citizens. “My purpose, of course.” 
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he declares, “has been to write about the Foreign Service 
through the device of recounting the highlights of a 
typical career.” And he adds: “The kind of relations 
which we have with other countries of the world will 
help to determine whether or not we and the world we 
know will survive; and it occurred to me that it was 
high time that our people should be given the opportunity 
to know a little bit more about what goes into the 
preparation of the men who carry the principal burden 
of conducting these relations abroad.” 


“Career Ambassador” 
Willard L. Beaulac, 


now serving in Cuba 


Throughout his career Mr. Beaulac has adhered to 
and acted upon his conviction that the problem of inter- 
national relations, like most other human problems, is 
fundamentally one of education. Propaganda that bears 
false witness, flag-raising that forgets the honor of which 
the flag is emblem, vainglorious boasting, indifference 
misnaming itself as tolerance: these are anathema to 
him. Truth, sincere patriotism, courage, generosity, and 
valor: these are his criteria. 

Mr. Beaulac’s career began as vice-consul in Tampico, 
Mexico, in 1921. He saw service in the successive stages 
of his career at Puerto Castilla, Arica, Port-au-Prince, 
Managua, San Salvador, Guatemala, Havana. In Wash- 
ington he was assistant chief of the Department of State’s 
Division of Latin American Affairs, and later of its 
Division of the American Republics, before appointment 
in 1941 as Consul General and Counselor of Embassy 
at Madrid. 

The author says frankly that the Madrid assignment 
has been his most interesting and probably most im- 
portant to date. He reminds us of the special relevancies 
of Spain ten years ago to the Allied efforts for victory. 
He lists the objectives: to keep Spain from becoming a 
theater of war; to preserve Gibraltar as an Allied base; 
to reduce the facilities that Spain might furnish the Axis 
and obtain facilities from Spain for the Allies. The 
Spanish policy of the United States was aimed at achiev- 
ing these objectives, which were considered important 
for winning the war. “And it succeeded. At least, the 
objectives were achieved.” 

Much of the value of this book lies in the author’s 
frank discussions of such moot points as the policy of 
the United States toward Spain and the recognition of 
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governments that have attained power by force. The 
candid and serious explanations are important primarily 
because they show that action—or inaction—has been 
a result of considered policy, cautiously arrived at and 
carefully weighed; and not an accident, an inconse- 
quence, or a whim. Willard Beaulac presents fairly and 
moderately both, and sometimes several, sides of these 
and other major policy problems, with all due allowance 
for possibilities of human error, including his own. 
From his presentation emerge intelligibly and unmis- 
takably his government's steady regard for justice toward 
other peoples and its constant vigilance for the integrity 
of its own. 

In 1944 Mr. Beaulac was named Ambassador to 
Paraguay, in 1947 Ambassador to Colombia: since 
June 1951 he has been Ambassador to Cuba. The report 
his book gives us on his career to date is highly recom- 
mended reading for those citizens of the United States 
who seek a closer acquaintance with their Department 
of State and with their fellow citizens in the Foreign 
Service. It is no less highly recommended to those 
citizens of other countries who wish to know more about 
the beliefs and principles that are basic to the thought 
and action of the United States in its foreign policy.— 
Muna Lee 
Career Amsassapor. by Willard L. Beaulac. New York, 
Maemillan, 1951. 262 p. $3.50 


A LOOK AT CARACAS 


Tuts view of new construction in the Venezuelan capital 
is from Asi es Caracas, a book of photographs just pub- 
lished by the commercial journal El Mes’ Financiero y 
Economico de Venezuela. The volume offers views of 
notable remaining colonial buildings. those dating from 
the nineteenth century. and the modern city. Special sec- 
tions are devoted to cultural institutions, the press, sports. 
hospitals and children’s welfare, business and industry. 
The photographs are of varying quality, but mainly we 
could wish that more of the scenes were populated. We 
see much of what Caracas looks like, but not enough of 
what it is like to live and work there. 
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EUROPE ON THE EASEL 


(Continued from page 27) 


The Plague Column, in Graben, one of the city’s 
central districts, does not seem so dramatic, despite the 
tortured expression of the figures. Vienna strips it of 
tragedy and blends it with the movement of its gay 
streets full of carefree people. The Hapsburgs are buried 
in the cellar of a little Capuchin monastery. From the 
darkness of those damp chambers emerge the tombs of 
princes and emperors, from Maria Theresa to Archduke 
Rudolph, in intricate Baroque. It is as if those structures 
of bronze or lead were budding forth, plantlike, extract- 
ing life from the bodies they enclose. 

Vienna’s plazas and avenues give the visitor a constant 
sensation of vitality, which also emanates from the halls 
of the museums. The Kunsthistorisches Museum, facing 
the plaza of Maria Theresa. is one of those European 
museums that in themselves justify a trip to their 
country. Despite the fact that the largest part of its 
collection is still touring America, its halls shine with 
real Baroque jewels, not to mention its extensive Egyp- 
tian, Greco-Roman, and Primitive Christian collections. 
In a room on the upper floor are nine of the best large 
canvases of Pieter Breughel the Elder, a concentration 
difficult to find even in his native Flanders. In another 
part of the city. behind the Belvedere, is the Baroque 
Museum. Although it does not own masterpieces, it fills 
well its specific function as the museum of a style. 

After submerging myself in the Baroque dynamism of 
Vienna, | wanted to return to the realms of ordered 
sensibility. For that, I went to Greece. The Greek coast 
has a strong smell of seaweed, but there is no maritime 
feeling about Athens. To realize that you are back in 
the Greece of Ulysses, you must go to Piraeus, a few 
minutes away from the capital. 

You reach the hill of the Acropolis to find that it 
is nothing less than a huge outcropping, disassociated 


The Parthenon, atop Athens, is world symbol of classicism 


On lone and level 


and the Sphinx 
at Giza, remains 


of the Pharaohs 
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by its grandeur from the world that swarms at its feet. 
The Parthenon is what I was looking for, and 1 found 
it unadulterated and without replacement, despite the 
fact that the English carried off various friezes that they 
are holding “in custody” in the British Museum. It is 
impossible to describe your feeling as you stand before 
this colonnade that is virtually the symbol of all 
Western culture. Its geometry is untranslatable, and the 
eternal quality of the classic values in its art lies in the 
sealed mystery of its proportions. 

The Greek Government opens the Acropolis on nights 
when there is a full moon, and I had an opportunity to 
see the effect on its marbles. At one side, in an old 
amphitheater, a French opera was in performance, but 
the din of the choruses and individual voices did not 
detract from this marvelous hill. The Parthenon, despite 
the protective depredations of the English and the damage 
inflicted by the Turks when they used it as a powder 
magazine, seems to challenge the centuries as firmly as 
ever. What the Turks did manage to do, very effectively, 
was to change the appearance of the people who live 
around it. Today, in all Athens you do not see a single 
face that fits the idea you get from classic sculpture or 
from the delightful decorations on Attic vases. 

In Athens, in addition to the ruins, the Museum of 
Archeology presents a significant selection of works of 
various periods, but up to now the major pieces remain 
in their wartime hiding places. The Byzantine Museum, 
out near the edge of the city, is also interesting, within 
the limits of its field and collection. 

After meeting the Byzantine culture, you want to 
delve further into the Near East. So, on to Egypt. 
Arriving at Cairo in summer is bothersome—not because 
of the climate, which is pleasantly dry, but on account 
of the guides. They and the peddlers are two plagues that 
become epidemic at that season, swarming on all sides 
under the inexorable law of supply and demand, for 
there are few tourists around. Nevertheless, Cairo is full 
of interest for the visitor, basically because of its violent 
contrasts. An elegant district may end in a cluster of 
humble huts, an important avenue—like the one leading 
to Giza—suddenly becomes desert. The bazaar district, 
with its strong pigpen smell, at intervals gives off waves 
of the most exquisite perfumes from the stands of 
dealers in flower ‘extracts. The tolling of a Christian 
bell tower may coincide with the mournful call of the 
muezzin, summoning the people to prayer. On the streets 
camels mingle with Cadillacs, and on the muddy Nile, 
barges identical with those of the Pharaohs’ days pass 
luxurious yachts. 


sands: the Pyramids 
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Above: Vendor in Cairo 
street sells verses from 
the Koran, samples of the 
calligrapher’s art. Left: 
Relies from the Temple 
Ptah in ruined cemeteries 
of Sakkara is purest form 
of Egyptian art 


When I was in Cairo, King Farouk was enjoying an 
expensive and much-publicized honeymoon in Europe. In 
the streets of his capital, however, there are abundant 
signs of poverty, and the state of public health leaves 
much to be desired. Trachoma is common, as well as 
certain skin diseases. The dust and the flies terrify you 
with the possibility of contagion. Still, it is a country of 
enormous cultural interest. The Cairo Museum is in a 
building almost as big as New York's Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. and its three floors bulge with riches 
fram all stages of Egyptian art, from the most remote 
times to the period of Roman domination. 

\ point of interest for all Museum visitors is the small 
gallery displaying the jewels of Tutankhamen, the testa- 
ments of a civilization in its most lavish splendor. That 
period, so devoted to gold and gems, was not my favorite. 
I preferred the works of the pre-dynastic period and the 
First Kingdom. which are also well represented at the 
Museum. To enjoy them in their own setting | went out 
to see the temples and tombs ‘of Sakkara and the 
magnificent Sphinx of Memphis, rising from the corn- 
fields. Nearby, surrounded by tall date palms, stands a 
colossal statue of one of the Ramses, ancient rulers of 
this realm. 

When I visited the Museum of Modern Art in Cairo 
I found that their artistic tradition is lost on the Egyp- 
tians of today. Neither their painting nor their sculpture 
measures up to the ideas and quality of thirty centuries 
before. Perhaps we should attribute this change in 
sensibility to the predominance of the Moslem culture 
which, though it has produced polished artisans and 
calligraphers. has limited the scope of artistic expression 
through theological restrictions. 

To see the best of Mohammedan art, which is com- 
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pletely non-objective. we have Old Cairo with its mosques 
and little shops of inlay craftsmen and wood carvers. 
Falcons swoop between the minarets, adding a dramatic 
touch to the scene. Nearby, mixed in with the Islamic 
buildings. is the neighborhood of the old Coptic churches. 
Above the grotto where the Virgin Mary, St. Joseph, and 
the Christ Child are said to have lived during their exile 
in Egypt, stands a beautiful fourth-century church dedi- 
cated to St. Sergius. Primitive frescos, already disintegrat- 
ing, line its nave. 

The minaret-studded district of The Citadel extends 
almost to the hills that provided the stone for the famous 
Pyramids and Sphinx of Giza. From the Mosque of 
Mohammed Ali you can see them in the distance, right 
out on the desert, defying time and serving this strange 
people as symbols. As you approach Giza. the grandeur 
and power of these marvelous constructions is changeless. 
I entered the Pyramid of Cheops with a guide. We went 
along passages. ramps, and massive interior stairways 
before coming to one of the mortuary chambers. In the 
darkness. on a granite sarcophagus. my guardian pro- 
posed to read my future. The effect was theatrical and 
tempting. The supposed magician traced some symbols 
on the cover of the: tomb, indicating his desire that 
I place a valuable paper, preferably green. in the center. 
I feigned ignorance until | could see what he proposed. 

“Something that looks like the Sphinx and comes from 
America,” he explained. I remembered the bewigged 
figure of George Washington on the one-dollar bill, but 
I had none. Instead I pulled out a ten-piaster note (about 
thirty cents) and solemnly deposited it on his priestly 
design. His reaction, logically, was one of disappoint- 
ment. and in exchange for the offering he predicted a 
completely conventional future for me. like any miserable 
fortuneteller narrating loves and voyages. | interrupted 
him to say that the voyage was my return to America, 
which I had already begun. As we went out. the guide 
insisted | give him further recompense for his company 
and his prophetic efforts. I thanked him in three 
languages. 

As I went away. trying to evade camel drivers and 
guides in search of tips. | glanced back at the Sphinx. 
In front of it was a little refreshment stand with a big 
Coca-Cola sign. 


Hirsute Magdalene, 
work of Gothic 
sculptor Tilman 
Riemenschneider, 

in Munich's 
Bavarian Museum 
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The Haitian Amb dor to the Organization of American 

States. Joseph L. Déjean, began his education in his 

native town of Arcahaie, and completed it in Port-au-Prince. 

He received his bachelor’s degree in arts and letters from 

the University of Haiti in 1934 and graduated from the 

Faculty of Law three years later. For many years he taught 

in the secondary schools, writing during his spare time 

articles on social and international questions for one of 

Haiti's leading newspapers. Ambassador Déjean started his 

public career as Secretary of the Ministry of Justice, later 

served as Secretary of the Cabinet and Chief Secretary 

of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs (1946-48). In 1948 

he went to Bogota as Haitian delegate to the Ninth 

Inter-American Conference and to Lake Success as alternate 

delegate to the Interim Committee of the United Nations 

Assembly. Later the same year his government named him 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 

Venezuela. He was Haitian delegate at the fifth regular 

} session of the UN Assembly (1950-51). and counselor of 
5 the Haitian delegation at the Fourth Meeting of Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs held in Washington last spring. 
Ambassador Déjean is a Knight of Malta and a Grand 
Officer of the Honneur et Mérite Order of Haiti. 


When Dr. Luis Oscar Boettner was named Paraguay’s 
Ambassador to the United States and to the Organization 

of American States in 1949, he brought over twenty years 

of legal experience to his new posts. Born in Asuncién, 

he was educated at the Colegio San José, the Colegio 
Nacional, and the University of Asuncién’s Faculty of Law 
and Social Sciences. where he won his doctorate in law and 
social sciences in 1927. In the opening years of his career 

he was assistant professor of commercial law at his 

alma mater, state’s attorney for civil and commercial 

cases, and acting Attorney General in 1928. During the Chaco 
War. which lasted from 1932 to 1935, he served as Attorney 
General of the Superior Military Tribunal of the Second 
Corps and as a member of the Third Corps Military 
Tribunal. Dr. Boettner was a judge of the Civil Court 
from 1929 to 1931 and again in 1935-36. Top 

juridical honors came in 1948 when he was named a justice 
of Paraguay’s Supreme Court. He is well known at UN 
headquarters. having headed the Paraguayan delegation to 
the fourth and fifth sessions of the General Assembly. ~ 
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SILVER BARS AND BUCCANEERS 


(Continued from page 15) 


English obsession, which led to continuous attacks on 
the defenses—including Portobelo—of the vulnerable 
Isthmus. 

This explains the agony and death of the city, an 
agony that was started as early as 1596 by Sir Francis 
Drake (or Draque, as the Spaniards spelled it). An 
almost legendary figure, he was the prototype of the late 
sixteenth-century buccaneer. As he was the first English- 
man and the second man to circle the globe. his shield 
bore the inscription Non sufficit orbi—*the world is not 
big enough.” He fought without rest against the power 
of Philip II and the Invincible Armada. 

Now this plump man of vigorous spirit lies under 
Portobelo waters. On January 28, 1597. he entered the 
bay, sick and with his minutes numbered, and toward 
evening he died. He was buried at sea next morning. 
enclosed in a lead coffin, as trumpets sounded mournfully 
and English flags waved a sad farewell. A questionable 
legend claims the navigator’s heart is buried on the 
island of El Draque at the entrance of the bay. 

The death of the famous mariner provoked varied 
reactions. Anderson tells us that an Englishman, a Mr. 
Bride, finished the moving sermon he delivered at the 
burial service with these words: 


His body's buried under some great wave 

The sea that was his glory is his grave. 

On whom an epitaph none can truly make 

For who can say: Here lies Sir Francis Drake? 


No less a Spaniard than Lope de Vega devoted his 
poem La Dragontea (The Common Dragon) to the story 
of Drake’s deeds and death. In the final verses Lope 
pictures the three allegorical daughters of Religion— 
Spain, Italy, and the Indies—giving thanks to God 
because the Dragon has died. The echoes of these judg- 
ments have faded away, but the waters of the bay go on 
incessantly hammering or caressing the craggy shores of 
El Draque Island, which holds his name and_ spirit. 
if not his heart. 

Portobelo’s agony continued with the Englishman 
William Parker's first assault on February 7, 1602. Two 
hundred and fifty men pounced on the Triana district 
and overcame the defenders of the customhouse. The 
English galleons carried off ten thousand ducats. Many 
peaceful years followed. and then in 1679 Coxon and 
La Sound attacked the town: the following year it was 
sacked by John Spring and Bartholomew Sharp. 

But the first real catastrophe was brought on in 1688 
by Henry Morgan, probably the most famous buccaneer 
of the seventeenth century. Morgan had already tried his 
hand in Tabasco, Campeche, and Cuba when he con- 
ceived the plan of taking Portobelo. Nine vessels, four 
hundred men, and sixty women left Port Royal, Jamaica. 
with him. He arrived at Manzanillo Island and continued 
as far as the small inlet of Buenaventura, south of 
Portobelo. He and his men came in the back way by 
climbing the hills that gird the town on the south, took 


Santiago Castle by surprise, and captured its garrison. 
The Spanish troops in San Jerénimo fought desperately. 
The English were reeling when Morgan resorted to the 
cunning stratagem of forcing monks and nuns, yanked 
impiously from their convents, to place wooden ladders 
against the walls of the castle and mount them in front 
of the buccaneers. thus serving as human shields. The 
attackers sent up shots and balls of fire as they climbed. 
The religious begged the castle governor, José Sanchez 
Jiménez, in the name of all the saints and in that of his 
son, to surrender. But only his death silenced the fort. 

San Jerénimo fell. The port fell. Sacking, debauchery. 
carousal, and torture marked the macabre night. Morgan 
demanded a ransom of 150,000 ducats. The days passed 
and buccaneers died of fever in droves. Agustin de 
Bracamonte, governor of Panama City, asked Morgan 
for one of the guns used in taking the impregnable city. 
A pistol and its lead bullets were courteously sent. 
accompanied by this message: “Keep it for one year. 
after which I promise to go there to get it.” Kindness 
begets kindness, and Morgan received a beautiful emerald 
ring with a note reading: “Don’t take the trouble to 
come here, because things will not go so well for you 
here as in Portobelo.” With the ring and 250,000 gold 
pesos, Morgan went his way. 

But he kept his word. The next year he went up the 
Chagres River and defeated Panama City’s defenders on 
January 28, 1671. The city was reduced to ruins. 

In 1702 and 1720 Dutch and English ships fired on the 
Portobelo castles. Its Calvary. crucifixion, and death 
were at hand. A new English-Spanish conflict broke out 
in 1739, The arrogant British parliamentarian Sir 
Edward Vernon declared solemnly that he would take 
Portobelo with only six ships. Soon Vernon’s armada, 
with seven ships and twenty-five hundred men, was 
under way. 

At dawn on November 21. 1739, the British ships 
entered the harbor in battle formation. It took the 
Hampton Court twenty-five minutes to silence the guns of 
Todofierro. Fire and lead flew in all directions. Half 
an hour later the flag of Santiago Castle was down. 
and San Jerénimo’s walls were perforated. The plaza 
garrison surrendered at dawn the following day, but 
came out with all honors—flag unfurled, drum beating. 

The castles were dismantled, and Vernon took their 
bronze cannon to England, where they were placed in 
the Tower of London as souvenirs. Rejoicing and festival 
lights dispelled the London fog, and the victor’s medal 
proclaimed: Vernon sempre vincit—*Vernon always con- 
quers.” The historian Hernandez de Alba of Bogota says 
this triumph over a Portobelo depopulated and exhausted 
by smallpox cost seven men. Vernon's attempt two years 
later to destroy the defenses of the Isthmus was unsuc- 
cessful. but he had dealt the stronghold and market of 
Portobelo a mortal blow. It was useless to restore the 
castles. Portobelo was dead. 

Your old cannon that sent their echoes 

From crest to crest across the vast sea, 

Sleep today, covered with oblivion and rust, 
Dreaming they hear themselves thunder again. 
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“Black Christ” procession draws thousands. Ex-Minister of Interior 
Alfredo Aleman and ex-Police Chiet José A. Remon in foreground 


* * * 
In the middle of the dark and gloomy nights 
Shadows and visions wander through your streets 
Murmurs are heard, and prayers, 
Emerging from who knows what graves. 


The King created it. The King took it away. By royal 
order the silver route was discontinued in 1746. New 
mercantile ideas were stirring in the Madrid of the 
eighteenth-century Bourbons, and there was pressure 
from Buenos Aires (which was beginning to grow as the 
port of the Argentine pampa) to send the Tierra Firme 
galleons to Peru via Cape Horn. 

Nevertheless, for more than a century Portobelo con- 
tinued to serve as a gateway to the Isthmus. Through it 
passed the Mexican and Central American delegates 
and the British and U.S. observers to the 1826 Congress 
of Panama, which discussed for the first time the idea 
of a confederation of American peoples. 

The promoters of the Panama Railroad wanted to 
make historic Portobelo its Starting point, but this plan 
was blocked by a greedy foreigner who suddenly bought 
up the land and demanded an exorbitant price. The rail- 
road, opened to traffic in 1855, was begun on the Island 
of Manzanillo, where the city of Colon was soon founded. 
The Panama Canal, completed in 1914, added further to 
Colon’s prestige. Isolated Portobelo, accessible only from 
the ocean, was no longer the port of transit and trans- 
shipment. 

Today melancholy and oblivion have settled over the 
dead city. It is still not served by a usable highway. 
although it is one of Panama’s chief tourist attractions 
and a historical landmark venerated by all America. 


Your fascinating history, bloody, stupendous, 
Your short life of luxury and pain, 

Make you, Portobelo, a city of legend, 

A city of memories and a city of love. 


Has Portobelo died completely? This question is fully 
answered by one date: the twenty-first of October. It is 
ten o'clock at night. A huge crowd of people from Porto- 
belo, Colén, the capital, and other parts of Panama, 
representing all classes—rich, poor, farmers, Indians— 
gathers near the doors of San Eelipe Church. The black 
statue of Christ is carried out of the church on a platform 
decorated with flowers and lighted candles. A procession 
of devout pilgrims winds rhythmically through the 
ancient streets, past the battered and useless customhouse, 
past the shadowy castles, amid murmured prayers, burst- 
ing skyrockets, and festival lights. 

The statue of Jesus Nazareno probably came to a Porto- 
belo fair about the middle of the seventeenth century. 
Why did it remain? According to one legend, a death- 
dealing cholera epidemic was raging in the port when a 
strange object was seen floating on the violet Caribbean 
waters. A fisherman pulled it into his fragile boat and 
brought it to the city. The plague stopped, and the people 
attributed it to the divine goodness of the Nazarene, who 
stayed on as their patron. 

Another legend puts it this way: a ship that was taking 
the image from Seville to Cartagena stopped en route in 
Portobelo. When it put out to sea again, a terrible storm 
forced it to return. After this happened several times, 
the crew finally decided that the image wanted to stay in 
Portobelo, and threw the box containing it into the water 
before the scandalized townspeople. After it was rescued 
and taken to the church, a cholera epidemic suddenly 
ended. Jesus of Nazareth became the patron of the town. 
Still another account has it that the people of Portobelo 
chose October 21 as the feast day of the Black Christ 
by public ballot. 

For a short time each year the Black Christ performs 
the miracle of bringing the city back to life. But always 
in this little Panamanian town, which long ago was the 
pride of the Indies, 2 4 

There is no spot where one cannot observe 
The mute vestiges of a dead history 
Or the red flame of a live glory. 


Answers to Quiz on page 31 


1. La Laguna! Lima, Peru 
2. Mexico City 
3. Nutria 

4. Venezuelan 
5. Paraguayan Indians 

6. Barbados 

7. Vespucci 

8. Between the Spanish and the Portuguese 
9. Southeast 

10. Chile 
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Because 1951 is the five-hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
1 Isabella of Spain, a group of the Hemisphere’s top educators and 
diplomats gathered at a special convocation dedicated to “Cultural 
Life of the Americas” held in the Lisner Auditorium of George 
Washington University in Washington. The reign of the Spanish 
Queen was the subject of speeches given by a Latin American, 
Peruvian Ambassador Fernando Berckemeyer (center), and a 
North American, Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-American 
Affairs Kdward G. Miller (at Ambassador Berckemeyer’s left). 
With the speakers were (from left): Uruguayan Ambassador 
José A. Mora; Héctor David Castro, Ambassador of El Salvador; 
“Dr. Henry Grattan Doyle, dean of GWU's Columbian College, 
who presided at the session; OAS Secretary General Alberto 
Lleras; and Dr. Elmer Louis Kayser, dean of GWU's 

Division of University Students. 


As part of the Point Four technical-assistanee program, President 
Harry S. Truman (with pointer) took time off from his busy 
schedule to explain his ideas on the development of 
underdeveloped areas before a large map set up in the White 
House rose garden. “The work you are doing.” Mr. Truman told 
a group of agricultural students from twelve Latin American 
countries who have been studying at the New Mexico College of 
Agriculture and Mining, “is more likely to create a peaceful 
world than all the armaments that can be produced.” When Christopher Columbus rediscovered America last 
Columbus Day in the person of his namesake and direct 
descendant, the Duke of Veragua (left), Nicaraguan-born 
Washington correspondent Joaquin Zavala welcomed him to the 
State Department's Voice of America studios. It was an 
appropriate meeting, for Nicaragua was at one end of the vast 
domain of Veragua., the territory granted by the King of Spain 
to the original Christopher Columbus in recognition of his 
discoveries. Although Veragua no longer exists, the present Duke 
derives his title from the ancient grant. 


At the recent PAU exhibition of the paintings of Arturo Pacheco 
Altamirano of Chile (left), the artist paused to chat with his 
compatriot and sponsor, Dr. Félix Nieto del Rio, Chilean 
Ambassador to the United States and OAS. In Washington on a 
tour under the auspices of the Chilean Ministry of Education, 

Mr. Pacheco Altamirano is noted for his interpretations of the 
extensive coastline and varying climate of his native land, its 


nor of Ecuador's 1951 Independence Day, the Philadelphia 


Museum held a six-week philatelic exhibit under the joint auspices ports, coves, and beaches. At the National Salon of Fine Arts of 
of the National Philatelic Museum, whose headquarters are also Chile in 1929, one of his marines won the First Medal. Since then, 
in Philadelphia, and the Pan American Union. On hand to give he has held exhibitions in Valparaiso, Vina del Mar, Lima, 

their stamp of approval, as PAU philatelic division chief Albert and Buenos Aires. 


F. Kunze (pointing) describes a specimen, were distinguished 
representatives of the land astride the equator. From left: 
Ecuadorean Ambassador to the OAS Alfonso Moscoso; Mrs. Luis 
Antonio de Petaherrera, wife of the Ecuadorean Ambassador to 
the United States; Mrs. Moscoso; and Ambassador Pentaherrera. 
During the Ecuadoreans’ visit to Philadelphia, they presented 
their national tricolor to Mayor Bernard Samuel and received 

in return the key to the City of Brotherly Love. 
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RESERVED FOR THE PEOPLE (Continued from page 5) 


them into Elk Island National Park, where they flourished 
and multiplied. Descendants of Allard’s herds can be 
seen today in Wind Cave National Park and Yellowstone. 

At the opposite end of the size scale, but no less the 
concern of the parks, are the Hemisphere’s birds. Cuba's 
feathered friends are protected at Zapata Swamp, in the 
national park of El Cristal, and in sanctuaries along the 
coasts of Santa Clara and Camagiiey provinces. The 
United States’ Everglades National Park in South Florida 
sequesters spoonbills, egrets, and other species once 
brought within an inch of extinction by women’s addic- 
tion to plumed hats. In Peru the guano-producing sea 
birds, whose killers got the death penalty in Inca days, 
are carefully defended, though not in national parks. 
Special provision is made in the Convention on Nature 
Protection for migratory birds that travel from one 
country to another. Among these is the amazing little 
prairie warbler, which winters in South and Central 
America and breeds in the United States. 

Treasure of a different kind was rescued in 1935 
when Chile made a national park out of Easter Island. 
Hundreds of stone faces were left on the island’s hillsides 
by a mysterious ancient people. The carvings are unique 
in Pacific art, and their creators were the only islanders 
in all Polynesia who could read and write. Before the 
days of the park, collectors were steadily making off with 
these sculptures despite the two thousand miles between 
Easter Island and the mainland. 

Mesa Verde National Park in Colorado (dating from 
1906) also preserves the work of prehistoric hands— 
cliff dwellings where Indians lived from about 1 a.p. to 
1300 a.p. At Cliff Palace there are two hundred living 
rooms, twenty-three ceremonial rooms, and eight floor 
levels, all in one cave. But in the United States, as well 
as in most other American countries, areas primarily 
concerned with man-made landmarks, whether prehis- 
toric or historic, are usually designated as monuments 
rather than parks. Guatemala, for example, set aside a 
number of its Mayan ruins in 1931 as “Pre-Columbian 
National Monuments.” 

Some of the Americas’ most striking natural phe- 
nomena straddle frontiers and are featured in the parks 
of two countries. Iguazi Falls (spelled Jguassu in 
Brazil). for instance, spill their “giant waters” partly on 
the Argentine, partly on the Brazilian side. Their two- 
and-a-half-mile width is more than twice that of either 
Niagara or Victoria, though Victoria is higher. 

Argentina’s 185.250-acre and Brazil’s 494,000-acre 
parks enclose luxuriant jungles, throngs of birds and 
butterflies, multicolored orchids and begonias. The lumber- 
man’s ax is taboo, and jaguars, pumas, wild boars, deer, 
and anteaters are safe from the hunter’s gun. On the 
Brazilian side the Ministry of Agriculture is putting up 
a new hotel. Both countries realize that with proper 
supervision the parks can achieve their conservation 
ends and at the same time lure the tourist. 

In sharp contrast to this tropical setting is the rugged 
collection of Rockies shared by Canada’s Waterton Lakes 


Dedo de Deus-—“Finger of God” —in 
Brazil's Organ Mountains is 
5,560 feet high 


Privately operated inn about fifty miles from Temuco in Chile's 
Las Paraguas National Park, named jor “umbrella trees” 


Corner of restored San Miguel Fort, center of , 
national park in Uruguay 
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and the United States’ Glacier National Parks. The zone 
was dedicated in 1932 as an International Peace Park to 
commemorate the long-standing friendship between the 
two peoples. Though financed and administered sepa- 
rately, the parks comprise a single recreational unit, and 
visitors go readily back and forth by launch, car, horse- 
hack, or on foot. 

Another international park is in the planning stage on 
the Rio Grande. The United States portion, called Big 
Bend after the U-shaped turn in the river at that point, 
was launched in 1944 with land donated by Texas. The 
Mexican Government is still working on the contemplated 
companion park in the states of Coahuila and Chihuahua. 
Both sites contain wild desert, canyons, mountains, and 
innumerable varieties of desert animals and plants. Big 
Bend. with 690,000 acres, is one of the few U.S. parks 


Llao-Llao Hotel in Argentina’s Nahuel Huapi National Park 
commands spectacular views of the Andes 

large enough so that migratory species can do all their 
traveling within its boundaries—less extensive ones like 
Crater Lake in Oregon lose deer and other mammals to 
gunners every winter when they migrate to lower levels. 
\ccording to geologists, the limestone rock of the canyons 
was deposited millions of years ago when the area was 
an ocean bed. The most spectacular scenery is on the 
Mexican side, and a Mexican park there would un- 
doubtedly draw most of Big Bend’s expected three to four 
hundred thousand annual visitors across the border. 

Also in the works is the Coronado International 
Memorial Park to commemorate Coronado’s 1540 expedi- 
tion from Compostela, Mexico, to a point in what is now 
Kansas. The proposed park would cover fifty-six hundred 
acres in Arizona and Sonora. 

Still more Siamese parks occur among the lakes and 
Andes along the Argentine-Chilean frontier. Majestic 
El Tronador (The Thunderer) rests its mighty weight on 
the border and is part of national parks on either side. 

Near Temuco, gateway to the Chilean lake district, 
are the parks of Cerro Nielol with its typical southern 
forests, and Las Paraguas where Llaima voleano beckons 
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True story that inspired Dejoe’s Robinson Crusoe took place on 
Juan Fernandez Islands, now a Chilean national park 


artist and skier. Farther south are Puyehue and Pérez 
Rosales. and down at the bottom of the continent. is 
Chile’s new Cape Horn National Park, a craggy, wind- 
swept expanse of glaciers, snowy peaks, and icy waters, 
of dolphins, seals, and penguins. 

A nightmare to park officials up and down the Hemi- 
sphere is the perennial threat of commercial invasion. 
“There is a constantly growing demand for commercial 
utilization of resources in the parks, especially their 
flowing waters.” wrote Newton B. Drury, director of the 
U.S. National Park Service, “. . . the future of the 
national parks is at stake.” Livestock interests have long 
eved greedily the wildflower meadows of Lassen and 
other California parks, while lumber mills and mining 
firms have made repeated lunges at the gates of Wash- 
ington’s Olympic. 

In most countries. despite everything the defenders 
can do, there are holes in the line. In 1922 a dam made 
a memory out of Yosemite’s beautiful Hetch Hetchy 
Valley, and in some of the national monuments of the 
Southwest cattle are peacefully chewing on rare species 
of cactus and other “protected” vegetation. In Mexico in 
1944 a timber-hungry rayon plant induced Congress to 
slice off almost the whole forested section from Colima 
National Park. That was a sad day for the city of Colima, 
for the park was created mainly to protect its water 
supply. 

The U.S. Park Service and its private ally. the Na- 
tional Parks Association, keep a particularly wary eye on 
water projects of the Bureau of Reclamation and the 
Army Corps of Engineers. In 1948 the Corps proposed a 
dam on the Flathead River that would have flooded 
twenty thousand acres of Glacier. Thanks to the Secretary 
of the Interior, the Park Service. and an aroused public, 
the project was “postponed.” Park enthusiasts have also 
been trying to modify Bureau of Reclamation plans for a 
dam at Bridges Canyon on the Colorado River that would 
submerge parts of Grand Canyon National Monument 
and Park, and for others at Echo Park and Split Mountain 
in Dinosaur National Monument in Utah and Colorado. 

Another thorn in the flesh of park services;everywhere 
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is the chronic shortage of money and personnel. In Costa 
Rica, for instance. a mile-wide strip on either side of the 
Pan American Highway was made a national park in 
1945 to protect the huge quercus copeyensis (a kind of 
oak). but, without sufficient staff to enforce the law, 
deforestation continues. In Chile adequate patrolling has 
been achieved so far only in the small forest parks of 
Fray Jorge and Talinay on the north coast and in the 
Easter Island and Juan Fernandez Islands National Parks. 
During his 1946 study of conservation problems in 


Mexico, Mr. Vogt noticed a serious shortage of police in : 4 
the parks. Solitary guardabosques often risk their lives : 


to enforce the regulations, but they are no match for large 
parties of meat-starved hunters. Mr. Vogt was also dis- 
tressed to see sawmills operating in some of the parks 
and grazing going on in all of them. But he realized 


Corner of El Tepoxteco National Park in Morelia, one of Mexico's 
forty-three national parks 


paraphernalia of organized skiing spoil the pristine 

atmosphere of the parks? Do the tile swimming pools 

and the nightly jazz concerts add anything to Yosemite? 

And what do you say to people who want to floodlight 
the General Sherman Tree, glamorize waterfalls with 
gimmicks. and install phonographs and loudspeakers at 
the Grand Canyon so that “stirring” words and music 
can be played at sunset ? 

Then there is the private property scattered through 
many of the parks and monuments, which hampers ad- 
ministration and holds the ugly specter of gas stations, 
beer halls. billboards, and gravel pits before official eyes. 
In the U.S.A. these private in-holdings add up to about 
six hundred thousand acres. The Park Service, with little 
money to buy such lands, must count largely on acquiring 
them through exchange or gift. 


(Continued on page 44) 


W ood ibis in Everglades National Park in Florida, which @ 
contains largest congregations of birds in the United States 


what park officials were up against in a country where 
land is scarce. 

The picture there is now beginning to brighten. One 
of President Aleman’s first official acts was a strongly 
worded decree prohibiting further lumbering in govern- 
ment-owned forests. and other legislation in 1949 
launched a policy of conservation through protecting 
watersheds as units. At Arbor Day ceremonies this year 
the President dedicated 1951 to reforestation, naming it 
“The Year of the Tree.” 

: Manpower shortages in many U.S. parks make it 
impossible to prevent vandalism and misuse. Duties of 
the harried Park Service run the gamut from drawing up 
master plans for the parks to warning the public that 
bears are not as friendly as they look. Among other 
things, it arranges for the comfort and safety of nearly 
thirty-seven million visitors a year; puts out hundreds 
of informational booklets: offers campfire lectures. 
naturalist-conducted tours, and educational movies: and 
supervises scores of concession-holders. 

The concessions raise a whole set of hotly debated 
questions: Will the cable-cars, ski lifts, and all the other 


Forest fires are one of 
gravest threats to 
Hemisphere parks 


The terrible threat of forest fires also hangs over 
national parks. In Brazil, as in many other countries, 
despite all efforts to dissuade them, farmers continue to 
start forest fires by burning their fields to “improve” 
them. A 1945 Chilean survey showed that forest fires 
there destroy about four times as much timber as lumber- 
ing. U.S. forest fires, nine out of ten caused by man, kill 
25,200 square miles of trees a year. The black skeletons 
of pines and spruces in Maine’s Acadia bear grim witness 
to what carelessness can do. Chief blame for the con- 
tinued destruction is placed by the Service on the thinness 
of staffs, unsatisfactory transportation and communica- 
tion, and a scarcity of aerial detection equipment. 

In recent years fire-prevention campaigns have been 
carried on all over the Hemisphere. Among the most 
Vigorous is one that official and private agencies are 
conducting in Mexico, aided and abetted by “Smokey,” 
the bear, who has learned Spanish and become an inter- 
national figure. Posters on lampposts in cities, towns, and 
villages beg the public to save its forest wealth. In 
Venezuela the forest rangers have imported streamlined 
fire-fighting equipment and generally stepped up their 
program. 

Conservationists, nature lovers, scientists, and edu- 
,cators throughout the Western Hemisphere hope the 
“national park systems created so far are only a begin- 
ning. In the highlands of Guatemala, Ecuador, and Peru, 
in the fiords of British Columbia and the tundra of 
Canada’s Far North, in the islands of the Caribbean, in 
the jungles of Paraguay, and at Colombia’s Tequendama 
Falls, they see places just as worthy of protection as those 
already set apart by law. They know that the value of 
national parks as recreation centers, tourist magnets, 
watershed guardians, and storehouses of natural master- 
pieces is no longer open to question. 
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PAN AMERICAN SERENADES 
Continental FM 

For further details, consult your 
local newspapers, or call your 
local Continental FM station. 


PAN AMERICAN PARTY 
Wednesday, 11:30 p.m. EST 
American Broadcasting Company 
For further details, consult your 
local newspapers, or call your 
local ABC station. 


PANAMERICANA 
Saturday, 5:05 p.m. EST 
WGMS, Washington, D. C. 
570 kcs.—103.5 megs. 


PAN AMERICAN RECORD SHOW 
Wednesday, 8:30 p.m. EST 
Continental FM 


Vost of the new Christmas releases are jamiliar English 
and U. S. carols with Spanish words long in use in Span- 
ish classes and study groups in this country: 


BA long-playing record by Pedro Vargas, released last 
year as an album on 78 and 45 RPM. contains a collec- 
tion of U. S. Christmas carols and two Latin American 
popular songs, with orchestral background. 


BLANCA NAVIDAD (White Christmas); VENID FIELES TODOS (Come 
All Ye Faithful); VAMOS, PASTORCITOS; BERCEUSE DE NAVIDAD; 
PUEBLECITO DE BELEN (Little Town of Bethlehem); LA PRIMERA 
NAVIDAD (The First Noel); NAVIDAD TRISTE; NOCHE DE PAZ 
(Silent Night); PAZ EN LA TIERRA. Victor LSM-1. 


@ Los Ruisenores, a Spanish group of eight voices. sing 
a group of Christmas favorites: 


AVE MARIA, EL ROSARIO, Victor 23-5533; PAZ EN LA TIERRA (Joy 
to the World), CASCABELES (Jingle Bells), Victor 23-5534; VENID 
FIELES TODOS (Come All Ye Faithful), NOCHE DE PAZ (Silent Night), 
Victor 23-5535; NOCHEBUENA (Christmas Eve), EL BUEY Y LA MULA, 
CANCION DE CUNA, Victor 23-5544. 


@ Bimbi and his Oriental Trio, a Cuban ensemble. play 
a son montuno with a Christmas theme: 


FELIZ NOCHEBUENA, Seeco 7132 (also on 45 RPM). 


@The Puerto Rican singer Bobby Capé, with the Trio 
Vegabajenio and Moncho Usera’s Orchestra. 


ALEGRE NOCHEBUENA, Seeco 7127 (also on 45 RPM). 


From last year’s release sheets: 


YA LLEGO LA NAVIDAD, Grupo Victoria: Victor 32288. 

CANCION DE NAVIDAD, CANCION DE CUNA, Libertad Lamarque: 
Victor 39482. 

NAVIDAD, Pedro Flores: Victor 23-0709. 

NOCHEBUENA, Maria Teresa Acosta: Victor 23-0998. 

NOCHES DE PAZ, Cancion; EL PASTORCITO DE BELEN, Villancico. La 
Plata University Chorus: Victor 23-1324. 
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Crevenna, Theo uthor Carlos Guillén) Apr 21 
Labor's ABC's Aug 
CUBA 
Cuban Paintbrush Elizabeth Verner Hamilton 
Aug 24 
/ Cuban Storyteller Salvador Bueno Feb 10 Kelemen, Pal Virgin of Popayan Jun 28 
Havana, Cambridge, and Return Roberto Esquenazi Aenaf Mary and Fred del Villar Nov 24 
Mayo Mar 3 Know Your Neighbors? 
Kenef Mary and Fred del Villar Nov 28 Galindo, Alberto Colombia's Five-Year Plan Jul 3 
Looking ot the Stars Jen 28 Gomez Sicre, José Europe on the Easel Dee 24 
, Gonzalez Lopez, Emilio Landscape in Literature 
Mar 27 
Ts Grases, Pedro (co-author Vicente Lecuna) Bolivar’s 
Timetable Apr 2 
GUATEMALA Handmade in Guatemala Elizabeth 
Labor's ABC’s Theo R. Crevenna and Carlos Guillén 
Guides to Point Four Sep ° Aug 28 
Fs, Disaster in El Salvador Jose Quetglas Guillém, Carlos (co-author Theo R. Crevenna) LABOK AND SOCIAL WELFARE 
Labor's ABC's Aug 28 From Hoe to Tractor Gonzalo Blanco Mar 13 


Disaster Strikes the Midlands Roger 
Future for the Handicapped Fernando Centeno Giell 


Sep 3 
Apr 2l 

raz dicta antes Jew 6 

Labor's ABC’s Theo R. Crevenna and Carlos Guillén 

Dollars and Sense Alberto Lieras Jun 3 Aug 28 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC “Today For You, Tomorrow For Me’ Emilio 


Colonial Art in the Dominican Republic Manuel Vasquez May 20 

Valldeperes May 26 To House a Hemisphere George C. Compton May 13 
There's Something About an Island Anastasio de HAITI Lamb, Elizabeth Searle Handmade in Guatemala Dee 20 
Kosas Jun lo Haiti Sings Benedicta Quirino dos Santos Jun 30 Lend on the Equator Jul 12 


Donoso, Ricardo Wit is Their Weapon Feb7 Haiti Writes a New Chapter Scott Seegers Feb 3 Landscape in Literature Emilio Gonzalez Lopez 
Mountains and Manuscripts Mercer Cook Sep 13 Mar 27 
Hall, Walter P. Bolivar and Washington Apr 24 LANGUAGE 
E Hamilton, Elizabeth Verner Cuban Paintbrush Aug 24 New Words or Old? Rafael Heliodore Valle Aug 13 
Hammock of Bolivar Arturo Uslar Pietri Apr 5 Watch Your Language N. Pelham Wright Oct 10 
Handmade in Guatemala Elizabeth Searle Lamb Dee 20 Latin America’s Twentieth Century Sages Francisco 


Q Havana, Cambridge, and Return Roberto Esquenazi- Romero Feb 17 
Eades, Mary A. Ignorants Abroad May 28 Mayo Mar 3 Latins on the Diamond George C. Compton and 
ECONOMICS, TRADE, AND FINANCE to Cantal Adolfo Solorzano Diaz Jun 9% 


Colombia's Five-Year Plan Alberto Galindo Jul 3 Jul 20 Latorre, Mariano Queen of the Coast Mar 17 
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Lawler, Vanett Rowe Fund in Action Jan 17 
Learning to Live with the Atom Wallace B. Alig 
pri2 
Lecuna, Vicente (co-author Pedro Grases) Bolivar's 
Timetable Apr 2 
Letter From Paris Mario de la Via Apr 28 
Letters to the Editor Jan-Mar, May-Dec 
LITERATURE (See also BOOKS) 
Books in Crisis, Afranio Coutinho Jan 7 
Colombia's Grand Old Man Hernando Téllez 
May 16 
Landscape in Literature Emilio Gonzalez Lopez 
Mar 27 
Mountains and Manuscripts Mercer Cook Sep 13 
Poet Nun Ermilo Abreu Gomez Oct 17 
Poetry of the Caribbean Jacob Canter Dee 32 
Portraits of Crisis José Antonio Portuonde Feb 20 
Raconteurs of the Conquest Enrique Anderson 
Imbert Oct 7 
This Library Has lt Betty Wilson Jun 21 
What They're Reading in Venezuela Kafael Pineda 
Jul 30 
Lleras, Alberto Dollars and Sense Jun 3 
Fourth Meeting May 3 


Looking at the Stars Jan 28 


MACHADO, ANESIA PINHEIRO = She Flies Through 
the Aiur Armando de Pires Apr 32 
Makings of Independence Alceu Amoroso Lima Aug 3 
Mandel, Salomé From Cadillac to Ford Oct 20 
Meggers. Betty J. (co-author Clifford Evans, Jr.) 
dmerican Table d’'Héte Jul 16 
Men of the Pampas Arnold Hasenclever and Luis 
Guillermo Piazza Jul 24 
MEXICO 
Alias Dr, Ati Alice Raine Jul 9 
Charro Days Clara Lilly Ely Jul 22 
Four Centuries of Learning Rafael Heliodoro Valle 
Nov 2 
Ignorants Abroad Mary A. Eades May 28 
Music by Chavez Herbert Weinstock Mar 10 
Poet Nan Ermilo Abreu Gomez Oct 17 
Qué Lindo es Michoacén Fred del Villar Jan 10 
Milliet, Sergio Through the Eyes of Segall Oct 24 
MIRANDA, FRANCISCO DE Parole, America 
Countersign, Liberty Mariano Picén-Salas Aug 21 
Mizelle, William R. (co-author Virginia Prewett) 
Spotlight on the Caribbean Feb 24 
Molder of Men Francisco Ayala Jun 12 
MONGE, CARLOS Mountaintop Medico Robert K. 
Shellaby Jan 13 
Morrisey, Richard J. Shaping of Two Frontiers Jan 3 
Mountains and Manuscripts Mercer Cook Sep 13 
Mountaintop Mee Robert K. Shellaby Jan 13 
MURILLO, GERARDO Alias Dr. Atl Alice Raine 
Jul 9 
MUSIC 
ABC Countries at the Met Cecil M. Smith 
For Your Record Library Jan-Aug 
Haiti Sings Benedicta Quirino dos Santos Jun 30 
Music by Chavez Herbert Weinstock Mar 10 
Radio and Records Sep-Dec 
Voices of the South Carlos Vega Sep 20 


Nannetti, Guillermo Primary School Report Card 
Apr 35 


New Schools for Peru Dee 16 
New Words or Old? Rafael Heliodoro Valle Aug 13 


NICARAGUA Nicaraguan Fish Story Joaquin Zavala 
Nov 12 


No Culture in the U.S 


NOVAS CALVO, LINO Cuban Storyteller Salvador 
Bueno Feb 10 


Irwin Edman Nov 3 


O'Hara, Hazel Brazilian Boys Town Mar 21 
Olson, Kichard Arctic Summer Apr 16 
ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES § (See also 
CONFERENCES AND CONGRESSES and 
AMBASSADORS) 
OAS Foto-Flashes January-December 
Rowe Fund in Action Vanett Lawler Jan 17 
Statistically Speaking George C. Compton Sep 17 
This Library Has tt Betty Wilson Jun 21 
To House a Hemisphere George €. Compton May 13 


PANAMA 
4ll Aboard for Panama Elena Vinadé Ronan Jan 24 
Silver Bars and Buccaneers Angel Rubio Dee 12 
PARAGUAY Paraguay Pablo Max Ynsfran Aug 16 
Pa 


America —Countersign, Liberty Mariano 
Picén-Salas Aug 21 
Partners in Progress Scott Seegers Oct 3 
PERU 
Mountaintop Medico Robert K. Shellaby Jan 13 
New Schools for Peru Dee 16’ 
Peru Goes Fishing Michael Scully Aug 7 


Teacher to a Continent Luis A. Eguiguren Sep 6 
“Today For You, Tomorrow For Me” Emilio 
Vasquez May 20 
PHILOSOPHY Latin America’s Twentieth Century 
Sages Francisco Romero Feb 17 
Piazza, Luis Guillermo Men of the Pampas Jul 24 
Picén-Salas, Mariano Parole, America —Countersign, 
Liberty Aug 21 
Pinette, Jorge Argentina Through Prints Mar 24 
Pires, Armando de Sa Hometown, Brazil Jun 7 
She Flies Through the Air Apr 32 
Poet Nun Ermilo Abreu Gomez Oct 17 
Poetry of the Caribbean Jacob Canter Dee 32 
Points of View January-December 
Portuondo, José Antonio Portraits of Crisis Feb 20 
Poulos, Constantine World Leaders Meet Oct 28 
PRESS (See JOURNALISM) 
Prewett, Virginia (co-author William R. Mizelle) 
Spotlight on the Caribbean Feb 24 
Primary School Report Card Guillermo Nannetti 
Apr 35 
PUBLIC HEALTH 
Haiti Writes a New Chapter Scott Seegers Feb 3 
Mountaintop Medico Robert K. Shellaby Jan 13 
PUERTO RICO 
Caribbean Canvas Jul 28 
Molder of Men Francisco Ayala Jun 12 
Starring José Ferrer Wallace B. Alig Sep 9% 


Qué Lindo es Michoacan Fred del Villar Jan 10 

Queen of the Coast Mariano Latorre Mar 17 

Quetglas. José Disaster in El Salvador Jul 6 

Quirino Dos Santos, Benedicta Dixieland, Brazil Dee 6 
Haiti Sings Jun 30 


Raconteurs of the Conquest Enrique Anderson 

Imbert Oct 7 

Raine, Alice Alias Dr. Atl Jul 9 
Reynolds. Mary G. Reserved for the People Dee 3 
RIGAL, DELIA ABC Countries at the Met Cecil M. 
Smith May 9 

ROCKEFELLER, NELSON A. Partners in Progress 


Scott Seegers Oct 3 


Romero, Francisco Latin America’s Twentieth Century 
Sages Feb 17 


Ronan, Elena Vinadé All Aboard for Panama Jan 24 


Rosas, Anastasio de There's Something About An 
Island Jun 16 


Rowe Fund in Action Vanett Lawler Jan 17 
Rubio, Angel Silver Bars and Buccaneers Dec 12 


SANIN CANO, BALDOMERO Colombia's Grand Old 
Man Hernando Téllez May 16 


SAYAO, BIDU ABC Countries at the Met Cecil M. 
Smith May 9% 
Scully, Michael Peru Goes Fishing Aug 7 
Seegers, Scott Haiti Writes a New Chapter Feb 3 
Partners in Progress Oct 3 
Shaping of Two Frontiers Richard J. Morrisey Jan 3 
She Flies Through the Air Armando de Sa Pires 
Apr 32 
Shellaby, Robert K. Mountaintop Medico Jan 13 
Silver Bars end Buccaneers. Angel Rubio Dec 12 
Smith, Ceci! M. ABC Couniries at the Met May 9% 
Solérzano Diaz. Adolfo (co-author George C. 
Compton) Latins on the Diamond Jun9 
SOR JUANA INES DE LA CRUZ Poet Nun Ermilo 
Abreu Gomez Oct 17 
SPORTS 
Latins on the Diamond » C. Compton and 
Adolfo Solérmano Diaz’ Jun 9 


Nicaraguan Fish Story Joaquin Zavala Nov 12 
Spotlight on the Caribbean Virginia Prewett and 
William K. Mizelle Feb 24 
STAMPS Mar 32 
Starring José Ferrer Wallace B. Alig Sep 9% 
STATISTICS Statistically Speaking George C. 
Compton Sep 17 


Surinam Louis Brunings Oct 13 


Swanson, Roger S. Disaster Strikes the Midlands 
Sep 3 


Tannehill, Ivan Ray //1 Winds Mar 6 
Teacher to a Continent Luis A. Eguiguren Sep 6 
Téllez, Hernando Colombia's Grand Old Man May 16 
THEATER AND MOVIES 
Letter From Paris Mario de la Via Apr 28 
Starring José Ferrer Wallace B. Alig Sep 9 


There's Something About an Island Anastasio de Rosas 
Jun 16 
They Build Their Own Darrell Huff Feb 13 
This Library Has It Betty Wilson Jun 21 
Through the Eyes of Segall Sergio Milliet Oct 24 
Ticket to Central America Francisco J. Hernandez 
Jul 20 
“Today For You, Tomorrow For Me’ Emilio Vasquez 
May 20 
To House a Hemisphere George C, Compton May 13 
TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION (See 
ECONOMICS; TRAVEL; listings by country) 
TRAVEL 
Aretic Summer Richard Olson Apr 16 
Bolivian Abroad Yolanda Bedregal Aug 10 
Ignorants Abroad Mary A. Eades May 28 
Land on the Equator Jul 12 
Qué Lindo es Michoacaén Fred del Villar Jan 10 
Reserved for the People Mary G. Reynolds Dee 3 
Ticket to Central America Francisco J. Hernandez 
Jul 20 
Walk This Way James H. Webb, Jr. Sep 24 


UNITED STATES 
4BC Countries at the Met Cecil M. Smith May 9% 
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UNITED STATES (Continued) 
Summer Richard Olson Apr 16 
Backstage at the Conference May 6 
Bolivar and Washington Walter P. Hall Apr 2s 
can Pinpants Lew Arthur Nov 10 


Charro Days Clara Lilly Ely Jul 22 
Republic May 24 


Chicago's Pan American Council Jan 
Disaster Strikes the Midlands Roger 5. Swanson Nov 2 
Sep 3 
. New Words or Old? Aug 13 


«Santos Dee 6 


Dixeland, Brazil  Benedicta Quirino « 


From Cadillac to Ford Salome Mandel Oct 20 May 20 


2 Valldeperes, Manuel Colonial Art in the Dominican 


Valle, Rafael Heliodoro Four Centuries of Learning 


“Today For You, Tomorrow For Me 


Violich, Francis Caracas Face Lifting Apr 38 
Virgin of Popayan Pal Kelemen Jun 28 
Voices of the South Caslos Vega Sep 20 


Walk This Way James H. Webb, Jr. Sep 24 

WASHINGTON, GEORGE Bolivar and Washington 
” Walter P. Hall Apr 24 

Watch Your Language N. Pelham Wright Oct 10 

Webb, James H., Jr. Walk This Way Sep 24 


Guides to Point Four Sep 28 Vega, Carlos Voices of the South Sep 20 
May 28 VENEZUELA Weinstock, Herbert Music by Chavez Mar 10 
ignore br uae des 2 
Latins on the Diamond George C. Compton and Bolivar and Washington Walter P. Hall Apr 24 When the Ministers Meet Apr 
y Wilson, Betty This Library Has It Jun 21 


Adolfo Soloranoe Diaz Jun 9 

Learning to Live with the Atom Wallace B. Alig Greases Ape? 
pr 

Vo Culture in the U.S.A.? lewin Edman Nov 3 

Parole, America—Countersign, Liberty Marian« 
Picoa Salas Aug 21 


Partners in Progress Scott Seegers Oct 3 


Shaping of Two Frontiers Richard J, Morrisey Jul 
Jan 3 . 
Vignettes of Uruguay Jun 24 
Spotlight on the Caribbean Virginia Prewett and 
‘ » Villar, Fred del Qué Lindo es Michoacdn Jan 10 


William KR. Mizelle Feb 24 
Starring José Ferrer Wallace B. Alig Sep 9 
They Build Their Own Darrel! Huff Feb 13 


Villar, Mary and Fred del 


Smith May 9 


URUGUAY Vignettes of Uruguay Jun 2 


Uslar Pietri, Arturo Hammock of Bolivar Apr 5 


Bolivar’s Timetable Vicente Lecuna and Pedro 


Caracas Face Lifting Francis Violich 
Hammock of Bolivar Arturo Uslar Pietri Apr 5 
Parole, America—Countersign, Liberty Mariano 


Partners in Progress Scott Seegers Oct 3 


What They're Reading in Venezuela Ratuel Pineda 


Kenaf Nov 24 
VINAY, RAMON ABC Countries at the Met Cecil M. 


Vifia, Mario de la America’s French Godmother Nov 16 
Letter From Paris Apr 28 


Wit is Their Weapon Ricardo Donoso Feb 7 
Apr 38 World Leaders Meet Constantine Poulos Oct 28 


Wright, N. Pelham Watch Your Language Oct 10 


Zavala, Joaquin Nicaraguan Fish Story Nov 12 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


WRITERS’ ROLL CALL 
Dear Sir: 

The article by Hernando Téllez in the June issue (“Colombia's 
Grand Old Man” in the May English edition] leads me to believe 
that a page devoted to literary men is indispensable for many 
readers who—like myself—-would like to know more about the 
lives and achievements of the novelists and poets of America. To 
carry out this idea, . . . Venezuela could tell us of men like 
Gallegos, Uslar Pietri, Juan Liseano, Ramon Diaz Sanchez. The 
United States could make us aware of the existence of others on 
a level with Faulkner, Hemingway, Steinbeck, Frank, or Sinclair. 
Argentina could show its roster of brilliant writers who have 
awakened profound admiration—like Galvez, Giiraldes, Mallea, 
Lynch. Brazil could put us in contact with Machado de Assis, 
Jorge de Lima, and so on. Let us hear from all the nations of the 
C. G. Natteri Rivera 
Lima, Peru 
TAPPING THE JUNGLE - - j 
Dear Sirs: 

... | believe that Alfredo Medina’s methods [of opening up the 
jungle to sensible exploitation, described in “Green Gold in 
Yucatan,” September 1950 Americas] can be employed in areas of 
Brazil for the purpose of lifting the present low standards of 


Hemisphere. . . . 


living. 
I am directing my total energies toward this end and . . . shall 

appreciate all information you can give me or direct me to, for 
my decision is of a permanent nature. ... I plan to spend about 
eighteen months—-to be exact, no more than eighteen months —in 
preparing [for] this goal, and it is essential and necessary that 
| obtain help from those who possess the knowledge, for | cannot 
live long enough to come about it all by experience. 

Lewis Dalessio 

Anderson, Indiana 
Since we are not in a position to supply the detailed information 
Vr. Dalessio needs, we suggest his writing to the Brazilian Govern- 
ment Trade Bureau, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y., for 
material about Brazilian policies on creation of new industries; 
and to the chief of the Public Health Division, Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau, Washington 6, D.C., for answers to questions 
about public-health and sanitation problems. : 
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ARCHITECT OF FRIENDSHIP 


Dear Sirs: 

Your readers may be interested to know that in recognition of 
the work performed by Mr. Harvey Wiley Corbett, architect and 
president of the Avenue of the Americas Association, the Americas 
Foundation has honored him with its 1951 award for outstanding 
service toward inter-American unity and friendship. 

As inscribed on the plaque presented to him, Mr. Corbett’s 
efforts in behalf of what the Foundation considers “the greatest 
single contribution our peoples can make towards lasting peace” 
consist in having “given generously of his talent in the planning 
of a magniticent thoroughfare, the Avenue of the Americas, as the 
central artery of the world’s greatest city, and . . . in the Columbus 
tradition . . . dared to chart a new path to a better world and the 
lasting symbol of inter-American fraternity and good-will.” 

The award was made at the Foundation’s annual Columbus Day 
luncheon. Others who have been so honored are Alberto Gainza 
Paz (1950), Tom Wallace (1949), Herbert Hoover (1948), George 
S. Messersmith (1947), Sumner Welles (1946), Nicholas Murray 
Butler (1945), and Juan T. Trippe (1944). 

Mr. Corbett’s efforts have already been rewarded by the placing 
of the statues of two great American liberators in a plaza at the 
head of the avenue, and plans are already under way for other 
similar statues. 


Millard Henlein 
Avenue of the Americas Association 
New Yoik. 


MAIL BAG 


The following correspondents, in search of pen pals 
throughout the Hemisphere, have asked Americas to publish 
their names and addresses: 


Alberto O. Andreotti 

Rua Ferreira Penteado 220 
Campinas, Est. S. Paulo 
Brazil 

Berta Kreszes 

Atenas 2955 

Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Maria Beatriz Azejas 
Cramer 2153 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Opposite: Incas retreated to the craggy fastness of Machu Picch 
in 
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UIA 


de las colecciones publicas de ARTE en los 


To Introduce Art Collections of the United States to 


Latin American Artists, Students, Visitors 
A guide in Spanish to U. S. collections open to the public, by foes Gémes Sieve, Chief, 
P.A.U. Visual Arts Section. Describes the art ft th 
century, or modern; Egyptian, Spanish, French, or American—to be found in many small 
galleries as well as in the big, H-k Volume 1 covers the East Coast 
from Florida to New York City. Richly ill d with reproducti of 138 pieces from 
43 museums. 152 p. $1.50. Order from: Pan American Union, Washington 6, D. C. 
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